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Building Industry 
Discusses Plans 
For Stabilization 


Solution of Urgent Problems 
And Strengthening of In-| 
terrelated Industries Con- 
sidered at Conference 


Fact-finding Groups 
Submit Their Reports 


| 


Better Control of Financing 
And Appraisals, and Limita-| 
tion on Unnecessary Con-; 
struction Proposed 


Proposals for solving some of the urgent | 
problems cf the construction industry to 
strengthen interrelated parts of the busi- 
ness structure were considered Oct. 13 by 
the National Conference on Construction. 

Secretary of Commerce Roy D. Chapin, 
who also is chairman of the conference, 
told the assembly of architects, engineers, 
contractors, financiers, and transporta- 
tion men that the construction industry 
fhas the power within itself “to become a 
balance wheel rather than an eccentric 
in our economic system, and at the same 
time provide vastly improved living and | 
working standards.” 

Adjustment to Needs Urged 

An orderly construction program ad- | 
jjusted to the anticipated market was seen | 
as one means of improvement by Julius, 
H. Barnes, chairman of the executive com- | 
mittee of the conference and former 
chairman of the board of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He stressed 
the need of modifying 40-year-old, anti-| 
trus‘ legislation, which prevents the co- | 
operative use of common knowledge and 
exp>ience, io restore business health. 

The conference heard reports from five 
fact-finding committees and referred these 
to a committee on resolutions. Final ac-}| 
tions on these recommendations will be 
taken by the conference at its session 
Oct. 14. 





Committee Reports 


In opening the conference, Secretary 
Chapin said instability was one of the 
major probleris of the industry. To help 
solve it, he said, a variety of steps are 
mecessary. These were listed by the va- 
rious committees as the gathering and use 
of statistical information, better control 
of new financing, elimination of wasteful 
and harmful practices, a better conception 
of the relationship of the different groups 
connected with construction, and the 
means by which local intergroup organiza- 
tions can aid. 

“Better control of new financing,” Mr. 
Chapin deciared, “includes the establish- 
ment of standards that should make it 
virtually impossible to sell real estate se- 
curities to the public on projects that are 
not soundly appraised or that do not meet 
a real economic need.” 

€ites Financing Problem 

The Secretary recommended that the 
conference concentrate on the difficulties 
that arise between the self-containd in- 
Gustry, and those outside interests which 
are essential for its financing and ad- 
ministration. 

“Particularly I should like to suggest 
that the financing of private undertak- 
ings, which is so fundamental to your 
business and so bound up with the out- 
standing problems of recovery, might well 
engross the talents of those who comprise 
your membership,” Mr. Chapin stated. 

He pointed out that the solution for 
many troubles of the construction busi- 
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Better Tone Shown 
In British Business 


Production and Employment 
Are Still Unsatisfactory 


British trade and industry have shown 
a more hopeful spirit during the last few 
weeks, in view of the rise in commodity 
prices and security values, according to a 
report to the Commerce Department from 
its London office. Production and employ- 
ment, however, remained unsatisfactory in 
the major industries, it was stated. 

Conversion of the 5 per cent internal 
war loan stock to a 3% per cent basis has 
been a pronomnced success and has re- 
sulted in firmness of Government issues 
and strengthening of Government credit. 
The ban on new issues during the con- 
version operation, however, has restricted 
financial business and hampered industry, 
though not seriously. The pound has 
weakened slightly because of seasonal in- 
fluences. There is no apparent inten- 
tion of the Government to revert to the 
gold standard in the near future. 

An improvement has taken place 
shipping rates and a small amount of ton- 


nage has been recommissioned for serv- 


ice. 
No impromevent in railway traffic has oc- 
curred. The railroads have submitted pro- 


posals to the employes’ unions for a further | 


reduction in wages. Although the recent 
spurt in acivity in the iron and steel 
trade in cloth and yarns and before its 
amount of business transacted shows an 
improvement compared with the volume in 
the first half of the year. 

Some slight improvement has taken 
place in the various branches of the in- 
dustrial machinery industry, although the 
output is still at a low level and there are 
relatively few unfilled orders. The build- 
ing industry remains at low levels, with 
not near the amount of new work as was 
the case a year ago. 

The weaving strike greatly restricted 
trade in cloth and yearns and before its 
settlement the spinning section was prob- 
ably working at less than 40 per cent ca- 
pacity. Cloth inquiry has broadened some- 
what.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Copyright, 


in | 





Che Anited States Dailn 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federaf Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-eight States 
.. . Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


Municipal Works Easing of Credit 


Get Financial Aid 


Loans of 124 Millions Advanc- 
ed for Self-liquidating Proj- 
ects by R. F. C. 
nonce 
A TPRORIMATELY 500 informal appli- 


cations have been received by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for loans 


|on self-liquidating public projects involv-| 


ing many different types of improvement 
works, including bridges, airports, docks, 
ferries, drainage projects, flood control 
projects, markets, power plants, sewers, 
terminals and water supply projects, ac- 
cording to an address, Oct. 13, by Harvey 
C. Couch, a director of the Corporation, 
before the National Conference on Con- 
struction. 

Only about 25 per cent of the applica- 


| tions received, however, said Mr. Couch, | Asserts 


are eligible to borrow in accordonce with 
the terms set forth in section 20l-a of the 
Reconstruction Finance Act. Up to Oct. 
12 the Corporation has approved loans of 
this nature amounting to $124,563,620. 

The projects approved up to this time 
are expected to provide employment to 
16,007 men and represent about 81,000,000 
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Refrigerator Parts 
Tax Exempt If They — 
Are Sold Separately 


‘Rulings on Levies on Elec- 


tricity, Admissions, Soft 
Drinks and Bond Trans- 
fers Also Are Made 


Refrigerator parts or units are exempt 
from the Federal excise tax when sold 
separately, the Bureau of Internal] has 
just announced in a series of rulings. 

The rulings dealt with the new tax on 
electrical energy, the admissions. tax, 
stamp tax on bonds and the tax on re- 
frigerators. 


Energy Tax Defined 


Electrical energy furnished to branch 
houses owned and operated by a meat 


packing company for the processing of | 


meat products is regarded as used for in- 
dustrial purposes and not subject to tax, 
but energy furnished for refreigeration and 
ageing of fresh meats is commercial in its 
seope and hence taxable, the. Bureau held. 
The rulings follow in full text: 

Section 608—Mechanical Refrigerators 
and Refrigerator Components. Regula- 
tions 46, Article 48; S. T. 523: Taxability of 
household type refrigerators and refriger- 
ator components. 

Advice is requested relative to the ap- 
plication of section 608 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 to household type of refrigerators 
and refrigerator components. 


Refrigerator Parts 


Refrigerator parts or units, designed 
primarily and solely used for commercial 
purposes, are exempt from tax. These in- 
clude ice cream cabinets, ice cream cabinet 
units, water coolers, lens chillers, and re- 
frigerating units for commercial transpor- 
tation equipment. 


For purposes of the tax refrigerator | 
parts and accessories are divied into three | 


groups, viz: 

(1) Household 
parts. 

(2) Commercial parts. 

(3) Standard purchase parts (commer- 


and _ interchangeable 


cial commodities not primarily designed | 


for use on or in comnection with refrigera- 
tors). 


Exempt if Sold Separately 


Any of these parts are taxable if sold 
on or in connection with or with the sale 
of household type refrigerators or refriger- 
ator components, but if sold separately no 
tax attaches, as, for example, sales to 
dealers for repair of refrigerator com- 
ponents. 

Refrigerator gas, coiled copper tubing 
and similar items are exempt from the| 
tax under section 608(b) of the Revenue | 
Act of 1932, because these articles belong 
to the general class of standard merchan- 
dise used in many industries. The pro- 
ducer or importer of the lubricating oil 
which is sealed into certain types of me- 
chanical refrigerators may sell such oil 
tax-free, under certificate, to manu- 
facturers of household type mechanical 
refrigerators for such use. 

When goods are shipped prior to June 
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In Home Finance 


Field Is Planned 


Morton Bodfish, Director of 
Board, Says It Will Not! 


| Assume Lending Mistakes 
Of the Last 20 Years 


Calls for Cooperation 
_ Of Loan Associations 


Community Mortgage | 
Institutions by Borrowing 
On Present Paper May Meet 
Demands of Small Savers 


| Qunicy, Ill, Oct. 13.—Mortgage lending 
;mistakes of the last 20 years will not be 
jtaken over by the Government nor the 
|Home Loan Bank System, but the first 
funds of the system “will be used to 
abolish the panic which now prevails in 
the small mortgage field,” Morton Bodfish, 
member of the Federal Home Loan Board, 
told the annual convention of the Build- 
ing Association League in an address to- 


Visas to Mexicans 
Only 129 in Month 


Canadians Allowed to Enter 
Number 666, State Depart- 
ment Announces 


ONLY 129 natives of Mexico received 

immigration visas for admission into 
the United States during the month of 
August, 1932, according to an announce- 
ment at the State Department Oct. 13. 
The total of 129 includes visas issued to 
wives and minor children of American 
citizens, students, ministers of religion, 
professors and Mexicans previously resi- 
dent in the United States. 

In ‘view of the great decrease accom- 
plished through administrative measures, 
the announcement concludes, “the prob- 
lem of new immigration from Mexico 
through legal channels would therefore 
appear to be solved.” 

Only 666 native born Canadians received 
immigration visas for admission into the 
United States during August, 1932, ac- 
cording to another report to the State 
Department from the American Consul 
General at Montreal, also made public at 
the Department Oct. 13. 

This is a decrease of 88 per cent from the 
5,438 visas granted during August, 1928, 
the annonucement says, “and thus shows 
the large reduction in the number of im- 
migration visas issued to natives of Can- 
ada since the enforcement by American 
consular officers of the ‘likely to become 


a public charge’ provision of the Im- 
migration laws.” 


Higher Freight Rates 
On Livestock Opposed 
By Western Shippers 


| night. 

| The system, Mr. Bodfish explained, will 
;also assist in the general expansion of 
credit, circulation of money, resumption 
of employment and other developments 
necessary to business recovery. Building 
and loan associations, he said, are obli- 
gated today “to step forward and be the 
means of bringing money to each com- 
munity in America and to place the 
money in loans which will lead to jobs 
and to general easing of the mortgage 
|situation.” The address follows in full 
| text: 





Advances Would Divert 
Traffic From Rail Car- 
riers 


I. C. C. Is Told 


Western livestock shippers on Oct 13 ar- 
gued before the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Purposes of System 


{ 
The Home Loan Bank System is 
| designed to solve the problem of “hard 
; times and mortgages.” It is very difficult, 
however, for the public to understand ex- | 
actly what the Home Loan Bank System 
is and how it will function. 
These are days of claims and counic: 
claims, exaggeration and criticism and : ; y 
the press and public can not help but be mission in opposition to any increase in 
confused by the many spokesmen who|the freight rates on livestock on the 
soe either present ~ a Loan Bank/ground that that industry is in serious 
| System as a cure-all for the depression j iti y 
or who raise questions as to the se financial condition and any rate advances 
ness of its program. would only divert the traffic from the rail 
| Policies Must Be Sound ——. ° + motor truck. (Docket No. 
} , Part 94 
; Frankly, no sound home financing sys-| The proceedings are a part of the Com- 
em can give relief to home owners, home | mission’s General Rate Structure Investi- 
buyers, home repairers, home taxpayers/ gation, instituted in compliance to the 
fend — ee ~~ character, some} Hoch-Smith joint Congressional resolu- 
poston under normal conditions te carry | ot 1%, he burpon of lowering rates 2 
their obligations. The program and pole ae ot ae a — a 2 
as of tn Ssemee Sets’ Weak anthems aeaee quate transportation, particularly on prod- 
meet every test of sound business practice wats of the See. 
and conservative financing. Early Decision =—_ 
Otherwise the system which in its broad} , OM June 8, 1931, the Commission ren- 
‘activities must raise its own capital dered a decision in the case, involving a 
through the sale of bonds will not be able | °neral readjustment of the livestock rate 
to finance itself. If the public does not | StTucture with both increases and reduc- 
|find the securities to be issued by the 12| tions from the former rate level. This 
Federal Home Loan Banks to be abso-| decision was, in effect, a compromise be- 
lutely safe the 12 banks will not be able| tween the higher rates sought by the car- 
to obtain the money to pass on to the| Tiers and the lower rates desired by the 
home owners’ financing institutions. shippers. . : 
Sicennetinn 68 Aiiaiaiate Following the course it took in the so- 
called “Deciduous Fruit Case” following 
“There has been much speculation as to} the adverse decision of the Supreme Court 
the purpeses to which the initial funds of | of the United States, the Commission re- 
the Home Loan Bank system would be| opened the livestock proceedings for fur- 
|placed. We have heard a great deal of|ther hearing and consideration in the 
talk about “savings millions of homes.” It] light of changed conditions throughout 
must be recalled, however, that a certain|the industry and the country at large 
proportion of homes carry burdens of in-| since the close of the record in the orig- 
| ‘lebtedness approaching if not exceeding | inal proceedings, which occurred in 1928. 
present market vaiues. It was stipulated, however, that the re- 





This class must continue to be carried | opened proceedings would deal solely with | 


by those institutions which made the ad-|changes which occurred subsequent to 
| vances. It is not the intent of the Gov-| 1998. 
|ernment nor of the Home Loan Bank sys- 

|tem to take over the mortgage lending} 1 L. Kelley, counsel for the State of 
|mistakes of the past 20 years. If this| south Dakota, told the Interstate Com- 
were attempted, there would be no market | merce Commission and the delegation of 
|for the bonds on which the success of | nine State Commissioners sitting with the 


Condition of Railroads 


to Motor Truck, 


| the system depends. 


Federal body that while the plight of the 


Conditions to Be Corrected railroads is bad, that of the western 


How will the first funds of the home| farmer is far worse. ee 
loan bank system be employed? In the He said that the railroads are receiving 


first place, the system must abolish the various financial aids in their present di- 
panic which now prevails in the small 
mortgage field. Secondly, it must also as- 
sist in the general expansion of credit, 
|circulation of money, resumption of em- 
|ployment and other developments neces- 
sary to business recovery. 

While the directorates in each bank will 
have complete responsibility as to the plac- 
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Balance of Trade in Puerto | Rico 
Found to Be Favorable For Year 


PUERTO RICO closed the fiscal year 

with a favorable visible balance of 
trade of $25,135,837, according to the 
annual report of Governor James R. 
Beverley, who expressed the belief that 
upon recovery from the depression trade 
between Continental United States and 
Puerto Rico would mount to levels 
higher than ever before. 

The report, made public Oct. 13 by the 
Department of War, revealed that total 
values of imports and exports have de- 
clined, but the decline has not been so 
great as might have been expected con- 
sidering world conditions. The total value 
of all imports into the Island and from all 
countries was $61,281,101, while exports 
amounted to $86,416,938. 

Shipments from the Continental 
United States to Puerto Rico totaled 
$52,826,794 for the year 1931-32 as com- 
pared with $68,018,167 for the preced- 
ing year, a decrease of $16,191,373. The 
total value of commodities shipped from 
Puerto Rico to the United States during 
the year was $83,645,863, a decrease of 
$11,231,134 from the preceding year. 

“Considering the economic conditions 
throughout the world,” the report said, 
“it is remarkable that the Island has 
been able to maintain its purchasing 
power as well as it has.” 


Treasury at the close of the fiscal year 
was satisfactory beyond all expectations, 
| said Governor Beverley, although he 
added that the outlook for the fiscal 
year 1932-33 is not so promisihg. 
The report, in part, follows: 


| The economic condition of the island 
| 
| 
| 


The financial condition of the Insular 


during the year has not been good, al- 
though the world-wide depression has 
probably been felt less here than in 
| more highly industrialized areas. The 
amount of poverty, malnutrition and un- 
| employment has been distressing in spite 
of the fact that this year saw the larg- 
est crop of sugar ever raised in the 
island—over 992,000 tons. A great deal 
of employment in Puerto Rico is 
seasonal and we have had for many 
| years a high percentage of workers un- 
; employed in whole or in part whose 
condition has been aggravated by the 
world-wide depression. 
According to the 1930 census, the pop- 
| lation of Puerto Rico was 1,543,913 per- | 
sons or an average of 449.5 people to the 
square mile. The estimated population, 
as of July 1, 1931, was 1,574,578, or a 
density of 458.4 per square mile and as 
| of July 1, 1932, 1,599,142 persons or a 
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Budget Cuts Affect 


Educational Radio 


Problem of Program Funds 
Discussed by Federal Specialist 


Educational broadcasting stations, con- 
fronted by greatly curtailed budgets, have 
a rather hard year ahead of them, Dr. C. 
M. Koon, Senior Specialist in Education 
by Radio at the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, predicted orally Oct. 13. 


Some stations have inaugurated a pol-| 


icy of selling time On the air as a means 
of defraying expenses, he pointed out, Al- 
though the number of educational sta- 
tions has been greatly reduced, it is im- 
probable that any will cease operation. It 
appears, Dr. Koon explained, that the 
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Validity of Law 
On Redistricting 
Of States Argued 


Brief Filed by Virginia Ask- 
ing to Join Appeal of Mis- 
sissippi Officers to Su- 
preme Court 


Power of Judiciary 
To Intervene Denie 


Lower Court Held State Failed 
To Comply 
Requiring Equal Population 
In Congressional Districts 


Oral arguments in a case affecting the 


| validity of congressional redistricting at- 


tempts by several States were heard by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Oct. 13 in an appeal brought to the 


|highest court by State officials of Mis- 


sissippi. 

In case No, 424, Walker Wood, Secretary 
of State, et al. v. Broom, the Mississippi 
Cfficials asked the Supreme Court to re- 
verse a Federal court decision which held 
that a redistricting statute enacted in 
pursuance of the reapportionment of the 
membership of the House of Representa- 


; tives on the basis of the ]930 census was 
|invalid on the ground of failure to com- 


ply with the requirements contained in 
the Reapportionment Act of Congress of 
1911 that districts have as nearly as prac- 
ticable an equal number of inhabitants. 


Wide Range in Population 

Under the Mississippi Act the State was 
divided into seven congressional districts, 
the number of inhabitants in each dis- 
trict ranging from 184,000 to 414,000. 

The United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Mississippi held 
that any election based on such redistrict- 
ing would be a deprivation of rights guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution, Article 
I, Section 4, to vote at a legal election. 
A final decree was entered enjoining the 
holding of elections under the Redistrict- 
ing Act. 

Redistricting laws in Illinois, Kentucky 
and Virginia have been held ineffectual by 
lower courts on the same grounds. In 
three other States, New York, Minnesota 
and Missouri, redistricting acts have been 
held invalid because not approved by the 
respective Governors. 


Virginia Files Brief 

The State of Virginia has filed a brief 
as amicus curiae in the present case in 
which it contends that the Reapportion- 
ment Act of 1911 is limited in effect to 
the apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress under the 1910 census, and that 
it is not a general law which remained 
in effect. Therefore, Virginia’s brief 
States, provisions of the act were not op- 


|} erative at the time of the decision below 


in the Mississippi case. 

Counsel for appellants contended that 
the power to district a State for the pur- 
pose of electing Representatives to Con- 
gress is vested in the legislature of the 
State and in Congress, and the courts, 
therefore, are without power or jurisdic- 
tion to declare a statute redistricting a 
State unconstitutional. 


Interrupted by Court 
J. A. Lauderdale, Assistant 


General of Mississippi, presented the ar- 
guments for the State. He was inter- 


rupted several times by the court who! 
asked him to state specifically the facts | 


and situations upon which the State based 
its appeal. 

Chief Justice Hughes stated that the 
record of the appellants. showed no evi- 
dence of any facts of which the court could 
take judicial notice. 

Mr. Lauderdale then brought out in ar- 
gument that the State contended the 
lower Federal court took jurisdiction of a 
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Postal Contract Awarded 
For Stamped Envelopes 


Postmaster General Brown on Oct. 13 
awarded to the International Envelope 
Corporation, with executive offices in New 
York City and its plant at Dayton, Ohio, 
the contract for furnishing 9,539,183,000 


stamped envelopes and newspaper wrap- | 
pers for the Post Office Department, for! 


the four-year period beginning Jan. 
1933. The amount of the contract 


1, 
was 


$11,531,141.77. The concern is the present | 


holder of the stamped envelope and news- 
paper wrapper contract with the Depart- 
ment.—(Post Office Department.) 


eath Rate Falls 


Since Records 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Attorney ; 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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g | Ruling to Be Made Im 


On Rail Deliveries 


I, C. C. to Issue Decision on 
Protests Against Pick-up 
Service in New York 


| LANS of the Eastern trunk line rail- 
| roads to institute store-door pick-up 
land delivery service in the New York 
| Metropolitan District over the protest of 
| trucking concerns and terminal companies 
operating in that district were discussed 
informally at a conference Oct. 13 before 
the Suspension Board of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The truckers and terminal companies 
| seek a suspension of tariffs proposing the 
| new service, scheduled to go into effect 
Oct. 17. 

Whether the Commission will suspend 


|the rates will be decided either Oct. 14 or 


With 1911 Act | 15, it was stated at the Suspension Board. | 


| The service contemplates the pickup and 
| delivery from shipper to consignee in the 
| metropolitan district of New York, includ- 
ing the New Jersey shore, of carload and 
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Expedition in Review 
Of Criminal Cases on 


Appeal Is Advocated 


Delays Extending Liberty of | 
Convicted Persons 


Tells Bar Association 


| Declaring it to be an affront to decent 
| citizens for convicted persons to be at 
|large on bond pending disposal of their 
; cases on appeal, the Attorney General of 
|the United States, William D. Mitchell, 
'expressed the hope that legislation would 
| be speedily enacted giving power to the 
| Supreme Court of the United States to ar- 
range rules for expeditious handling of 
appeals, in an address, Oct. 13, at the an- 
nuel meeting of the Amcricen Bar Asso- 
,;ciacion, in Washington, D. C. 


Im- | 
proper, Attorney General | 
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port Dumping 
Said to Menace 
Rubber Industry 


Manufacturers Urge Relief 
From Competition at 
Hearing on Shipments of 
Japanese Rubber Shoes 


Factories Prepared 
To Stop Production 


Importers Protest Against Bond 
Required by Customs Serv- 
ice Against Entries as Too 
Heavy Burden of Expense 


The petition of importing interests for 
removal of the Treasury order of sus- 
pected dumping, laid against imports of 
rubber-soled footwear from Japan, was 
met with sworn testimony at a Treasury 
hearing, Oct. 13, that further inroads 
from this type of competition would de- 
stroy the American rubber footwear in- 
dustry. 

Importing interests were given addi- 
tional time by A. A. Ballantine, Acting 
Secretary of the. Treasury, in which to 
rebut the claims of domestic manufac- 
turers that foreign makers were selling 
below cost of production in the American 
market. Several importing representa- 
tives explained to Mr. Ballantine that 
they had been unable to get documente:y 
evidence here from abroad in time jor 
presentation at this hearing, but would 
offer the facts relating to production ccs:s 
and other pertinent facts as soon as they 
arrive. 

Low Price of Foreign Products 

Domestic manufacturers, under the 
leadership of John Lerch, of New York, 
an attorney, presented, by means of ¢%- 
hibits, the allegations of underselling by 
| Japanese and Czechoslovakian manu:<¢ °- 
|turers. Their testimony, they stated n> 
turn, showed a variation in prices .:3 





The present machinery is conducive to 
delay favorable to the convicted person in 
prosecuting an appeal, Mr. Mitchell said. 
The only way this can be circumvented 
satsifactorily, he suggested, is by pro- 
cedural rules as distinguished from statu- 


tory cules, which were held to be inflexi- 
ble. { a ol ; 


Work of Recent Years 


Mr. Mitchell's address follows in part: 

“This 13 a fitting time to render an ac- 
count to the Bench, the Bar, and perhaps 
to a wider audience, of what has been 
done during the last three and one-half 
years to improve the administration of 
criminal justice by our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“The first point of attack was the Fed- 
eral penal system. It may seem that in 
dealing first with punishment rather than 
prosecution we were beginning at the 
wrong end, but the penal system is a 
vital part of the administration of crim- 
inal justice, the need for its reorganiza- 
tion was pressing, and the remedies were 
not obscure. Within three months a com- 
plete plan for the reorganization of the 
Federal penal system was laid before the 
Congress where it received prompt support 

‘and became law. 
Prison Bureau Overhauled 


; “It included a complete overhauling of 
the Prison Bureau, reorganization of Fed- 
| eral penal institutions, construction of new 
prisons and reformatories, development of 
prison camps te relieve congestion in 
walled institutions, and furnish healthful 
outdoor work for prisoners, developing and 
modernizing the parole system and the 
probation system dealing with the difficult 
problem of useful employment of prisoners 
in a way meeting the support of labor, 
and diversifying that employment to re- 
lieve the competitive burden on private 
industry, so that today without extrav- 
|agance or undue expenditures the penal 
system of the Federal Government stands 
}as a model in this field. 
Economic Situation 

“Tf circumstances had allowed us to go 
on and deal as comprehensively with other 
branches of the Federal system for the 
administration of criminal justice, the 
record of progress would have been more 
impressive, but you all know what hap- 
pened before the close of 1929. Economic 
disaster shook the civilized world, includ- 
ing this Nation. From that time on more 
pressing problems than reform in the ad- 
ministration of justice engaged the atten- 
tion of the Nation. During each session 
of Congress the President and the Con- 
gress were confronfed with questions of re- 
| —_——_—____. 
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to Lowest Poin 


Have Been Kept 


[ae mortality rate in 1931 in the 

death registration area of the United 
States (exclusive of Utah) was the low- 
est since tne Federal Government began 


| collection of mortality statistics in 1900, 
| the Bureau of the Census, Department 


| of Commerce, announced Oct. 13. 


The 
announcement follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that in 1931 in the death regis- 
tration area of continental United States 
(exclusive of the State of Utah) there 
were 1,318,111 deaths representing a 
mortality rate of 11.1 per 1,000 estimated 
population. This is the lowest rate since 
the Bureau began the annual collection 
of mortality statistics in 1900. It is esti- 
mated that 96.3 per cent of the total 
population of the United States was in- 
cluded in the registration area for the 


| year 1931. 


The figures for the State of Utah are 
not included due to the failure of that 
State to furnish the Bureau with any 
certificates of death for the year 1931. 
However, even if the number of deaths 
which occurred in that State were in- 
cluded they would not change the death 


‘ 


, rate for the year 1931, so that the rates 
for that year may be considered as com- 
parable with those of the three prior 
years shown in the report. 

The table accompanying this an- 
nouncement gives the number of deaths 
and the death rate in each year from 
1928 to 1931, inclusive, and also for 
urban and rural areas. In the registra- 
tion area as a whole and in the majority 
of the individual States the death rate 
was higner for the urban area than 

| for the rural. The exceptions to this 

| statement were California, Illinois, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York, 
where the rates for rural areas were 
higher than thoes for urban areas, and 


Wisconsin, where the urban and rural | 


rates were the same. 
In the general decrease in the 
rate, a rate has been reached in some 
| States that may be considered remark- 
able. In 11 States the number of cer- 
tificates Nled indicates a death rate of 
10 or less. In fact, four States, North 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


\ 
death | 


great to be covered by any differences in 
production costs and other expense enter- , 
ing into manufacture and sale of the com- 
modities in question. Consequently, they 
insisted that the order of suspected dump- 
ing be retained in force and that the neces- 
sary bonds be exacted. 

The National-Council of American Im- 
porters and Traders, tHrotigh™ James W. 
Bevans, its general counsel, appeared in 
opposition to the type of bond required, a 
surety which Mr. Bevans contended was 
too expensive and, therefore, too much @ 
burden on the importers. He argued that 
the Treasury was acting without authority 
in requiring this bond and urged the use 
instead of the ordinary redelivery bond. 

Customs Bond Described As Burden 


Mr. Bevans said that the organization 
for which he spoke was concerned pri- 
marily with the elimination of the special 
bond which customs collectors were re- 
quiring on imports of rubber-soled shoes 
from Japan. It was to this phase of the 
question, therefore, to which he addressed 
himself; but he explained that the rep- 
resentatives of the importers wanted to 
lay their case before the Treasury as soon 
as they have material to present. The at- 
| torney asserted that the special bond re- 
quired amounted to an embargo, because 
of the expense. 


Factories Proposed To Shut Down 
While the present order of suspected 
|dumping applies only in the case of Jap- 
| anese shipments each of the rubber man- 
|ufacturers appearing urged the necessity 
of extending the restriction to products 
from Czechoslovakia. These two coun- 
tries, according to the testimony, have al- 
ready taken the world market in rubber- 
soled footwear. The prediction was made 
by several witnesses that, “if Japan can 
| strike our domestic market a death blow” 
in rubber-soled footwear, there is no rea- 
| son to assume the same fate does not con- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
South Dakota Given 
Federal Relief Loan 


| State Granted $280,000 to 
Meet Needs in 40 Counties 


| A loan of $280,695 to met current emer- 
|gency relief necessities in 40 counties of 
{the State of South Dakota for the period 
Oct. 1 through Nov. 15 of this year, was 
granted Oct. 13 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The Corporation’s announcement follows 
in full text: 

Upon application of the Governor of 
South Dakota, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made available $280,695 to 
}meet current emergency relief needs *in 
|40 counties of the State for the period 
| Oct. 1 to Nov. 15, 1932. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, with the understanding that every 
possible effort must be maintained and de- 
veloped in order that the counties and 
State of South Dakota may meet this 
emergency situation as soon as it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

Supporting data submitted with the 
Governor's application state that the need 
for immediate funds for relief and work 
relief projects is urgent. It is pointed out 
that recent widespread epidemics among 
livestock, protracted drought and severe 
hail storms, which have practically de- 
stroyed the corn crop in certain sections 
of the State, have intensified the need for 
relief. 

It is further stated by the Governor 
that the need for food in some counties is 
not so acute as the need for fuel and 
clothing. 

According to the supporting data, only 
about 50 per cent of the taxes are col- 
lectible in some localities. 

The Federal funds will be administered 
through the State Relief Committee, of 
which the Governor is chairman, 
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Enlarged Activity 
Is Noted in Food 


Processing Lines 





Upturn in Lumber Orders in’ | 


Early September Also Is! 
Shown in Monthly Survey 
Of Current Business 


Great activity in food processing in- | 
dustires and lumber production in late} 
August and early September is noted in| 
‘the monthly Survey of Current Business, 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. (Publication of the Survey in full 
text was begun in the issue qf Oct. 6 and 
continued in subsequent issues.) The sec- 
tions dealing with farm and food products, | 
forest products and miscellaneous indus- | 
tries follow in full text: 


Farm and Food Products 
Reflecting the increasing demand for 
consumer goods and the trend of prices, 
activity in the food processing industries 
in August was greater than in July and} 





output continues at a relatively high level ||| 


in comparison with other major industries. | 
The adjusted production index advanced 
2 points to 83 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average, and was only 6 per cent below 
@ year ago. Employment also increased 
by more than the estimated seasonal 


amount, but pay roll disbursements were ||| 


lower for the month. 

The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States on the last day of August 
was 6 per cent above the total recorded 


at the close of July; however, total United ||| 


States supplies are smaller for the current 
season than for any year since 1929. Lat-| 
est estimates of the Department of Agri-| 
culture indicate a further reduction in | 
this year’s wheat crop. Prices moved} 


higher during August with the general ||| 


advance in the commodity list. The aver- 
age price at six important markets in- 
creased 15 per cent over the level of July. 
Receipts at principal markets were prac- 
tically the same as arrivals during the 
preceding month, but the average receipts 
for the first eight months of the year were 
little more than half the total received 
during the same period in 1931. E 
Forecasts of the Department of Agri- 
culture on Sept. 1 place the current domes- 
tic corn crop at 2,854,000,000 bushels. Gen- 
erally favorable weather conditions 
brought a distinct rise over the estimate 
of a month earlier and the prediction that 
this year’s crop will be the largest har- 
vested since 1925. Prices fluctuated in a 
narrow range in August and early. Sep- 
tember, and while no marked movement 
was experienced, most of the July gain was | 
eliminated. Shipments to markets during 
August and receipts at principal points 
were expanded to double the volume of} 
July. The total receipts at these key 





markets equaled the February figure which ||| 
was the largest of the current year. iq 


Cattle receipts advanced during August 
to the highest total of the present year. 
This followed three successive declines, 
and the gain over July amounted to 24 
per cent. Stocker and feeder shipments of 
both cattle and calves from the principal 
markets were 10 per cent below August 
of.last year. Prices of the better grades 
of slaughter cattle moved in a narrow 
range at about the level of July. 

“Stocks of pork on Sept. 1 were 3 per 
cent below a year ago and 13 per cent be- 
low the fivé-year average for that date. 
Hog receipts during August rose 11 per 
cént from the low point of the year estab- 
lished in July. Based upon the prospective 
size and location of the 1932 crop, the 
Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the ratio of hog prices to corn prices} 
will continue favorable for feeding | 
throughout the Winter. 


Forest Products 


Contrary to seasonal expectations, indi- 
cated by experience of the last three years, 
lumber orders took an appreciable upturn 
in the latter part of August and early in 
September. Orders during the week ended 
Aug. 29 were not only the largest in vol- 
ume reported for any week in 1932, but 
showed a higher ratio to production of any 
week since March. In the five weeks 
ended Sept. 17 orders averaged 51 per cent 
over production, which, however, continued 
at a low rate. 

Lumber output during the year up to 
Sept 17 has been at the rate of 22 per 
cent of normal, and was not much more 
than half of the output in this period a 
year ago. During this time new orders 
declined considerably less, by 36 per cent, 
which has enabled a reduction in stocks 
on hand by 25 per cent. 

When adjusted fof seasonal variation 
a@ decline in lumber production was reg- 
istered in August to a low point exceeded 
only by the record of last February. Em- 
ployment, as adjusted for the normal sea- 
sonal movement, continued in August the 
steady decline that has been taking place 
in the past three years. The unadjusted 
index of pay rolls increased slightly from 
the low point reached in July. 

Southern pine production picked up 10 
per cent in August as compared with July. 
Output was still at a low level, however, | 
being a fourth less than a year ago and 
55 per cent under production in August, 
1930. New orders rose sharply during the 
month, reaching the highest level recorded 
during the past year and approximating 
the volume of August a year ago. Un- 
filled orders rose almost 75 per cent in 
August to the highest point reached dur- 
ing the past year, and were just under the 
volume of a year ago. Stocks were re- 
duced during the month from 91 to 88 
days’ average production, or nearly nor- 
mal. 

Douglas fir output dropped to a new 
record low point in July, then recovered 
shayply again in August. As compared with 
@ year ago production is off over a third, 
and in comparison with two years ago 
there has been a decline of nearly two- 
thirds. New orders declined in July to the 
record low establshed last April, but as in 
the case of production, there was a sharp | 
recovery in August. While new orders 
usually reach a seasonal low at this time, 
August bookings were the highest for any 
month since last January. Unfilled or- 
ders also rose in August, being now but 9 
per cent less than a year ago and a fourth 
under two years ago. 

Carloadings of forest products increased 
slightly and seasonally in August from the 
record low of July, the raise amounting 
to about 6 per cent. 


Miscellaneous Industries 

Machinery: New orders in the ma- 
chinery industry remain at a low ebb, 
and production was off slightly in Au- 
gust, judging by the indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls. Exports of industrial 
machinery during the month, to all for- 
eign countries, amounted to about one- 
half what they were a year ago. While| 
the trend of orders for machine tools) 
shows no great expansion, inquiries for 
textile machinery have been more active 
due to the marked upturn in production 
Schedules in that industry. The index of 


‘ { 








'considerably higher than in the previous 


|greater output during the month, but the 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Means to reduce the vulnerability of farms 
to fire are outlined by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of New Jersey. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Federal meat-grading service is discussed 
by Department of Agriculture —s 

age 6, col. 2 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation con- 
sidering ways and means of financing the 
| sale abroad of agricultural commodities. 


Page 2, col, 6 
| 
. . 
| Aviation 
New air line to connect England and Ire- 
land. 


Page 6, col. 2 


Banks and Banking 


Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
condition statement. 
Page 7, col. 5 
Morton Bodfish, of Home Loan Board, out- 
lines purposes of system in addressing Build- 
ing Association League. 


Page 1, col. 3 
j Executive vice presidents for Home Loan 
Banks at Winston-Salem, N. C., Evanston, 
Ill., and Little Rock, Ark., announced by 
Home Loan Bank Board. 
age 7, col. 1 
Federal reserve bank credit outstanding 
for week decreased. 
Page 7, col. 7 





Congress 


Supreme Court hears oral arguments on 
validity of State redistricting laws. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Construction 


Aid given by Bureau of Standards in city 
planning and home building outlined by 
Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Plans for stabilization discussed at Na- 
tional Conference on Construction. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Estimates of expenditures for construction 
were 7.3 per cent in September. 

Page 3, col. 4 


Corporation Finance 


South Dakota granted Federal relief loan 
of $280,000 by Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Page 1, col. 7 
Loans of $124,000,000 extended to aid self- 
liquidating public works, says Director of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation con- 
sidering ways and means of financing the 
sale abroad of agricultural commodities. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
Page 4, col. 4 
. 
Education 
| Government books and publications listed. 


| Page 4, col. 7 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 4, col. 7 

State publications listed. 

| Page 4, col. 7 

| What parents should do to develop health 

and mental faculties of physically defective 

| children is discussed by Senior Specialist in 

Education of Exceptional Children of Fed- 

eral Office of Education. 

| Page 8, col. 1 
Educational broadcasting stations con- 

fronted by curtailed budgets. 

| Page 1, col. 4 


| e . 
_ Exporting and Importing 
Manufacturers declare American rubber 
industry is menaced with extinction by im- 
= dumping at hearing on imports of 
apanese rubber shoes, 
Page 1, col. 7 


emittance 


Budget Cuts Affect 
Educational Radio 




















Problem of Program Funds 
Is Discussed by Federal 
Specialist 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
steady decline of such stations has about 
reached the minimum. | 

There are now 46 stations owned and/} 
operated by schools, colleges, universities, 
and municipal, State and Federal agencies, 
and other organizations of an educational 
nature, it was stated. In 1925 there were 
122 educational and civic stations. The 
following additional information was sup- 
plied: 

The great problem these stations face 
is that of adequate funds to carry on their 
programs. Much attention has been given 
in recent years to the decline in the num- 
ber of educational broadcasting stations. 
These now are but 7.6 per cent of the total 
number of stations on the air, Cost of 
maintenance has been an important fac- 
tor in their gradual recession from the 
air. 

The Federal Radio Commission recently 
furnished information showing that 23 of 
these stations had been assigned volun- 
tarily at the request of the educational 
institution to a person or corporation en- 
gaged in commercial enterprise; 18 had 
heen deleted by reason of voluntary aban- 
donment; and 10 had been deleted for 
cause. The statistics of the Commission 
were based on information concerning li- 
censes granted to 95 of the stations be- 
tween Feb, 23, 1927, and Jan. 1, 1932. 

In 1925 the 122 edugational and civic 
stations represented 20.9 per cent of the 
total stations on the air. The decline has 
been as follows: In 1926 there were. 105, 
in 1927, 104; in 1928, 98; in 1929, 78; in 
1930, 65; in 1931, 58; and at present there 
are 46. It will be observed that during 
this period education stations declined 
from 20.9 per cent of all stations to 7.6 
per cent. 

As the educational stations have faced 
increasing financial difficulties, the com- 
mercial stations in turn have extended to 
them greater facilities. Commercial sta- 
tions have shown increasing cooperation 
and sympathy with them. In addition to 
this, the commercial organizations con- 
tinue to move forward in experimentation 
with the radio for a variety of educa- 
tional programs of their own. Here again 
they solicit the educator and a variety of 
talent for consummating educational fea- 





new orders for machine tools rose during 
August to 28 per cent of the 1922-24 aver- 
age from 25 per cent for July. Shipments 
were also larger during the month, but 
were less than a third of last year’s total. 
Orders for foundry equipment were about 
the same as in July, but shipments in-| 
creased and made the best comparison 
with the preceding year for many months, 
New orders placed for electric hoists dur- 
ing August, amounting to 78 units, were 


month, but were well below the orders for 
a@ year ago. 

Fuels: For the second month in succes- 
sion the production of bituminous coal 
showed an upturn, after allowing for sea- 
sonal influences. Anthracite also recorded 


increase fell short of the usual gain for the 
period. Monthly output of beehive coke, 
after showing a loss in July from June, 





increased sharply during August. By- 
product coke production was slightly 
lower. 


















Senator Wheeler says Treasury should in- 


voke antidumping statutes against Russian 
manganese. 


Federal Courts 


Expelition in court review of appeals in 
criminal cases, vo prevent delays which ex- 
tend liberty of convicted persons, urged by 


Attorney General, in address to Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


Page 7, col. 7 


Page 1, col. 6 


Foreign Relations 
Continuation of full text of report of spe- 


situation in Manchuria. 
Page 4, col. 5 
League of Nations 
three provinces of Liberia by foreign com- 
a made public by State Depart- 


Page 5, col. 4 





of “Kingdom of Saudi Arabia.” 
Page 2, col. 7 


Interdepartmental committee to study 
question of agenda for World Economic Con- 
ference appointed, State Department an- 
nounces. 


Page 2, col. 6 
General Business Conditions 
Weekly review of world trade dealing with 


countries of Latin America as issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 





Page 7, col. 5 
Excerpts from reports to Department of 
Commerce .in its nation-wide survey of 
trade associations on status of business. 
Page 7, col. 2 
Weekly business statistics assembled and 
made public by Commerce Department. 
> : Page 6, col. 4 
Tone of British business improved, De- 
partment of Commerce informed. 
Page 1, col. 1 
Sections of monthly Survey of Current 
Business dealing with farm and food prod- 
ucts and forest products. 


Page 2, col. 1 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the 
| Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Treasury allots new issue of notes. 


Page 7, col. 7 
Health 


Care of teeth to avoid decay and conse- 
quent loss by extraction discussed by Chief 
of Dental Section of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Page 8, col. 1 

What parents should do to develop health 
and mental faculties of pevoceey defective 
children is discussed by Senior Specialist in 
Education of Exceptional Children of Fed- 
eral Office of Education. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Mortality rate in 1931 death segireton 
area of United States lowest since 1900, says 
Census Bureau. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Immigration 


Visas to Mexicans 129 in month and to 
Canadians 666, State Department announces. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Insurance 


Tornado insurance rates for oil derricks 
ordered reduced by Oklahoma Insurance 
Board. 

Page 5, col. 7 

South Dakota Supreme Court holds bus 
| Operator’s lability insurance policy is not 
| invalidated by operations without license or 
by use of vehicle not covered in policy. 

Page 5, col. 5 

Thirty-one motor carrier operators secure 
injunction in New Mexico to restrain State 
Corporation Commission from suspending 
their operations for failure to comply with 
1929 insurance law, 

] Page 5, col. 7 








omen: 





cial commission of League of Nations on | 


lan for government of | 


Correction by State Department in name | 


United States | 


President Lays Cornerstone 





S’ SUMMARY. » 


| International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Law Enforcement 


Expedition in court review of appeals in 
criminal cases, to prevent delays which ex- 
| tend liberty of convicted persons, urged by 
Attorney General, in address to Bar Asso- 

ciation. 
Page 1, col. 6 


|Motor Transport 


South Dakota Supreme Court holds bus 
| Operator’s liability insurance policy is not 
' invalidated by operations without license or 
by use of vehicle not covered in policy. 
Page 5, col. 5 
Thirty-one motor carrier operators secure 
injunction in New Mexico to restrain State | 
Corporation Commission from suspending 
their operations for failure to comply with 
1929 insurance law. 


Page 5, col. 7 | 


Petroleum and Its Products | 


Texas Railroad Commission orders reduc- | 
tion in crude oil output; Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission told of reduced market 
| demand, 


Page 6, col. 2 


Postal Service 


Post office lets contract for stamped en- 
velopes and newspaper wrappers for four- 
year period beginning Jan. 1 to Interna- 
tional Envelope Corporation. 


Page 1, col. 5 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 4 
President lays corner stone for Supreme 
Court Building. 
Page 2, col. 3 


Public Service 


President Hoover appoints Lieut. Col. Ju- 
lian L. Schley as Governor of Panama Canal. 


Page 3, col. 4 
Public Utilities 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony 





Sept. 16 by Charles Nodder, examiner, at Page 4, col. 2 
inquiry of Federal Trade Commission into Rulings on various phases of new taxes 
power and gas utilities. given by Internal Revenue Bureau. 
Page 5, col. 5 Page 1, col. 2 
Inheritance tax hearings under way in 
. Oklahoma. 
Radio ~ Page 4, col. 7 
| Illinois House passes two bills to permit 
Educational broadcasting stations con-/| counties to use gas tax proceeds for relief. 
fronted by curtailed budgets. Page 2, col. 6 
Page 1, col. 4) Brazil waives port tax on Santos ship- 
Applications received by Federal Radio| ments unloaded at Rio de Janeiro, Com- 
Commission. merce Department is informed. 
Page 6, col. 7 Page 7, col. 1 


First television transmissions sent out by 
British Broadcasting Company, Department 
of Commerce is informed. 

Page 2, col. 3 


Railroads 


Rate and finance decisions and examiners’ 
reports announced by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

Page 6, col. 7 

Western shippers oppose increased freight | 
rates on livestock in arguments before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Ruling to be issued by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on plans for railway | 
pick-up and delivery service in New York 
metropolitan area. 


Page 1, col. 6 
Cc. R. McNamee named chief interstate rate 
expert of Texas Railroad Commission. 


Page 6, col. 6 
Rubber Products 


Manufacturers declare American rubber | 
industry is ménaced with extinction by im- 
port dumping at hearing on imports of 
Japanese rubber shoes, 








Page 1, col. 7 





——————————— 


For Supreme Court Building 





The corner stone of the building now 
under construction on the Capitol grounds 
in Washington which will house the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a 
separate structure for the first time since 
its establishment, was laid by President 
Hoover on Oct. 12. 

The edifice was described, during the 
ceremonies attending the corner stone lay- 
ing, by Chief Justice Hughes, as a symbol 
of “the national idea of justice,” and by 
John W. Davis, of New York, speaking 
on behalf of the bar of the Supreme Court, 
as “the house of refuge for all such as 
are oppressed.” In the building is to be 
found, the Chief Justice said, “a testi- 
monial to an imperishable ideal of liberty 
under law.” 

Although the purpose of affording con- 
venience is the primary aim in the con- 
struction of the building, Chief Justice 
Hughes declared that the structure “finds 
its chief distinction as a national symbol. 
It symbolizes the national ideal of jus- 
tice in the highest sphere of activity, 
in maintaining the balance between the 
Nation and the States and in enforcing 
the primary demands of individual liberty 
as safeguarded by the overriding guaran- 
tees of a _ written Constitution. This 
building is the symbol of the distinctive 
character of the Republic.” 

Speaking of the place of the Supreme 
Court in the National Government and 
of the services it has rendered “at all 
times pursuing without fear and without 
reproach the discharge of its mighty func- 
tions,” Mr. Davis stated that the Amer- 
ican people “know that so long as the 
court continues with courage and fidelity 
upon its appointed path, so long—and no 
longer—will the Republic of the Fathers 
endure.” 

The history and places of abode of the 
Supreme Court were recounted in both 
the addresses of Mr. Davis and in the re- 
sponse by Chief Justice Hughes. The 
speakers and the President were presented 
to the assemblage by Guy A. Thompson, 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices, in connection 
with its annual meeting, the ceremonies 
were held. 

The address on behalf of. the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
delivered by John W. Davis of New York 
City, follows in full text: 


“It was a dictum of the older physics | 


that large bodies move slowly because of 
an innate something called inertia. The 





British Radio System Begins| 

Television Transmissions | “* te 7 ———— 
‘Death Rate in Nation Falls to Lowest Point 
Since Mortality Statistics Have Been Kept 


First television transmissions were sent 
out by the British Broadcasting Company 
recently in a two-year contractural series, 
according to a report by Trade Commis- 
sioner F. E. Sullivan, London. 

British press reports stated that only 
the broad effect of color and movement 
were reproduced well, it was stated. The 
program consisted of songs, dances and 
conjuring tricks. 


Previously, television programs were 


provided by a private company, mainly | 


from its own studio. However, the British 
Broadcasting Company has now entered 


into a two-year contract with the com-| 
pany for a series of experimental trans- | 


missions, 


At the present time it appears that the | 


Baird process will continue to be the basis 
of the experiments, but the British Broad- 
casting Company reserves the right to use 
any system it wishes, it was stated.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


doctrine still holds in the political world; 
and, accordingly, it has taken the greatest 
of our judicial bodies almost a century and 
a half to reach a dwelling that is all its 
own, The idea, however, is not of recent 
growth for as early as 1796 a committee of 
the House of Representatives, reporting on 
the progress of the new-born Capital City, 
noted that arrangement had been made 


branches of the Government but ‘a build- 
ing for the judiciary was among the ob- 
jects yet to be accomplished.’ 

“In its measured and deliberate progress 
to this happy hour, the Supreme Court has 
travelled a circuitous route, with many 
halts along the way. Its opening sessions, 
as all men know, were held in the building 
of the Royal Exchange on Broad Street in 
the City of New York. Thence it moved 
to the New City Hall in Philadelphia, and 
in a short time joined the other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government in the 
march on Washington, 


Present Chamber 
Taken in 1860 


“Here on what were then the mud flats 


tiny room now occupied as an office by the 


Marshal of the court. Deserting with 
reason these contracted quarters it crossed 
the Capitol building to the rooms now 
tenanted by its Clerk; and shortly there- 
after it descended to the basement room 
beneath its present chamber—irreverently 
described by a contemporary observer as a 
mere “potato hole of a place.” This 
humble rest was disturbed by certain in- 
cendiary proceedings of the year 1814, 
| when the rude invader, in order to make 
destruction more complete, piled on the 


court’s own scanty furniture but that from 

neighboring rooms and gave the whole 

funeral pyre to the devouring flames. 
“Fleeing from the storm, the court found 


Clerk, Elias Boudinot Caldwell, on Penn- 
years of his enforced hospitality, it selected 


dungeon” in the less ruined portion of the 
Capitol, where it waited in patience for 
the summons that recalled it to the re- 
fitted judgment seat from which it had 
been so ignominiously expelled. 


colleagues, listening to the giants who 
| walked the earth in those days and de- 


‘Supreme Court 


Tariff 


Taxation 


Territories 


Trade Conditions 


for housing the executive and legislative | 


of the Potomac it found lodgment in the | 


floor of the court room not only the| 


| transitory shelter in the home of its} 
Sylvania Avenue, Southeast; and after two | 


an abiding place “little better than a) 


“In this unpretentious spot there sat for | 
40 years Marshall and Taney and their | 


» » 


Scientific Research 


Division of world into zones of standard 
time explained by Chief of Time Section of 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Page 8, col. 5 


s . 

Shipping 

Fewer vessels lost in last fiscal year, says 
Bureau of Navigation. 

Page 6, col. 6 

Brazil waives port. tax on Santos ship- 
ments unloaded at Rio de Janeiro, Com- 
merce Department is informed. 


Page 7, col. 1 
Social Welfare 


Illinois House passes two bills to permit 
counties to use gas tax proceeds for relief. 
Page 2, col. 6 


State Courts 


North Carolina Supreme Court upholds 
basis for injury award to part-time worker. 
Page 5, col. 3 


Journal and calendar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Supreme Court hears oral arguments on 
validity of State redistricting laws. 
Page 1, col. 5 
President lays corner stone for Supreme 
Court Building. 
Page 2, col. 3 


Manufacturers declare American rubber 
industry is menaced with extinction by im- 
port dumping at hearing on imports of 
Japanese rubber shoes. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Senator Wheeler says Treasury should in- 
voke antidumping statutes against Russian 


manganese. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 
Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Probjems arising from State and Federal 
tax immunities discussed by Assistant Attor- 
ney General Youngquist in address before 
the National Asscciation of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, conclusion. 


Puerto Rico shows favorable 2 Seade balance 
’ rt of Governor s . 
for year, repo ae ot 8 


Puerto Rico shows favorable trade balance 
for year, report of Governor states. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Veterans 


President receives representatives of Bonus 
Expeditionary Force resenting petition for 


ment of soldiers’ nus, 
— Page 2, col. 7 


Contraction of area available to hunters 
and anglers discussed by Game and Fish 
Commissioner of Colorado. 


| 

| 

| 
Wild Life 1 

| 


Page 8, col. 6 


Workmen’s Compensation 


North Carolina Supreme Court upholds 
basis for injury award to part-time worker. 
Page 5, col. 3 








livering those great opinions that fixed 
the destiny of the Union; arguments and 
opinions that gilded with immortal glory 
the walls that heard their utterance. How 
titantic was the labor; how different might 
not America have been today if a single | 
one of the stones these men laid had | 
been omitted from the structure. 


“Finally, in 1860, the court came up in 
the architectural world, stepping grate- 
fully into the deserted Senate chamber 
on the heels of the retreating Senators 
as they departed to their more stately 
mansions in the north wing of the Capi- 





tol. Hers poised between the two Houses | 
of the Congress the court has held its) 
ground, thence hitherto, against the drift | 
of the ceaseless human tide that ebbs and 
| flows past its doors; symbolizing by its | 
corporeal presence that ours is a Govern- | 
ment of laws and not of men, and that) 
over every legislative edict, over every gov- | 
ernmental action, there broods the higher | 
law of the Constitution, majestic and su- | 
preme. To those who have grown ac- | 
customed to these surroundings, who find 
something of value in this symbolism, there | 
is a tinge of regret in the thought that | 
today marks a break with old places, old | 
habits, and, it may be, old traditions. 


“For now ‘another, and a final move is 
at hand. Congress has at last provided | 
and the genius of a great architect has| 
planned a permanent home for the court | 
jthat in beauty and in dignity is fully | 
worthy of the institution it is designed | 
to house and worthy, too, of the archi-| 
tectural company it keeps. Praise need | 
say no more. We, the lawyers of America. | 
represented in the American Bar Associa- | 
tion, come now to lay its corner stone.) 
The task is fittingly ours. No other body | 


of men has an equal right to claim this 
honor, | 





Expression Is Given | 
Of Gratified Fulfillment 


“Many men of equal worth and valor | 
have served alongside those of our calling 
in the legislative halls and executive! 
| chambers of the country and on its tented 
fields; but the due administration of jus- 
tice, the maimtenance of the courts, the 
erection of the Supreme Court of the 
United States itself, these are the lawyer's 
| peculiar contribution to the safety and 
endurance of the State. This noble edifice 
and the work that will be done within it! 
will be consecrated to the welfare of every | 
| dweller in the Republic; yet we as law- 
| yers are entitled to say with no undue 
| boasting that this fabric will contain our 
| hearthstone, our workshop, our temple. 
We claim priority of place so to receive) 
and so te dedicate it. | 

“No doubt if Congress had acted on the 
hint given by the House Committee in 


| [Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 











Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
Wyoming, have rates of less than 9 per 
| 1,000 estimated population. 

| Exceptionally high mortality rates may 
indicate that the area is a hospital zone 
|/to which many nonresidents from the 
| surrounding region are brought for treat- 








1929, and 1930: 








vExclusive of Utah, 





\ 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


|ment. In the case of very low rates the | 
reverse may be true, namely, that the area 
is entirely residential in character, with- 
out hospital facilities, often situated near 
a large city in which the residents are | 
treated for illness. No attempt has been | 
made to allocate the certificates to the | 


+places of residence of the decedent. 
Provisional summary of deaths and death rates for 1931 with comparable figures for 1928, 


Rate per 1,000 estimated 








—— ~Number— ——, population 
1931 1930 1929 1928 1931 930 1929 1928 
| *Registration area .. 1,318,111 1,343,356 1,386,363 1,378,675 11.1 11.3 11.9 12.1 | 
Urban ..ccsseccceees 703,691 711,810 703,610 704,337 11.9 123 13.1 13.3 
Rural ...cccccecees 614,420 631,546 682,753 674,338 10.2 10.4 10.9 11,0) 


—[————$—$—$—$— 
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World Conference 
Committe Named 





Inter-departmental Group Will | 
Study Agenda, Declares 
State Department 


| An interdepartmental committee has 
| been appointed to study the question of | 
|an agenda for the World Economic Con-| 
ference to be held at London some time | 
next year, according to oral statement | 
on behalf of the Department of State 
| Oct. 13. 

| Various subjects have been discussed, it 
|was stated, but no decision has been| 
reached on any of the questions at issue. 
The Department probably will have to 
wait until after the meetings of the ex-| 
|perts to take place in London, it was) 
| Stated. 


Grain Sales Abroad 
Under Consideration 


_ By Federal Agency 





Inquiries Received by Re- 
construction Finance Cor- 
poration on Disposal of 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
now has under active consideration ways 
and means to be used in financing the 
|Sale abroad of a wide range of agricul- 
| tural commodities, including grain and 
| livestock, it was stated orally at the Cor- 
poration Oct. 13. 

The granting of loans to finance the ex- 
portation and sale of agricultural prod- 
ucts is provided for in paragraph (c), sec- 
tion 201, of the Reconstruction Finance 
Act, as amended. 


Inquiries Received 


Numerous inquiries have been received 
by the Corporation from business men 
relative to this section of the Corporation’s 
activities, it was stated, and the reply has 
been made that many opportunities are 
open for the sale of American products 
in the foreign markets of the world if 
ways and means can be arrived at to 
| finance such sales. 


|by the Corporation, the issue which 
| brought the matter up at this time is the 
projected sale of wheat to China by farm 
|interests in northwestern United States. 
|The Corporation is considering this proj- 
ect with a view to financing the sale if 
\it can be interpreted as coming within 
the statutory provisions applicable to such 
| operations. 





|ganize a separate agency to perform the 
|function of financing export loans, the 
Corporation's present intention being to 
| operate through individual expozters and 
|commission merchants. 
operations would extend to several conti- 
nents and involve more than 20 countries, 
it was stated. 

The decline in the volume of loans 
granted by the Corporation in September, 
| aS well as the falling off in the number 
| Of loan applications, was attributed by the 
| Corporation as an indication of improved 
business conditions. It is the Corpora- 
tion’s belief that the time of acute busi- | 
ness emergency is past, and while an im- | 
| mediate trade revival is not expected, an | 


improved business trend has been noted. | 


'Use of Gas Tax for Relief 


Is Voted by Illinois House 


Springfield, Ill., Oct. 13. 
The House today passed and sent to 
the Governor two bills (S. 29, S. 30) au- 
thorizing counties to use their respective 
shares of the gasoiine tax for poor relief 
ky resolution of the County Board. 
Such use of funds derived from the 
motor fuel tax is authorized only until 
July 1, 1933, and up to that date allot- 


ments of the funds are to be made} 


monthly and paid to the counties as 


needed. 


Farm Products 


According to information made public | 


It is not intended at this time to or-| 


The projected | 
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President Given, 


Petition Asking — . 


Bonus Payment 


‘Representatives of ‘Expedi- 


tionary Force’ Are Re- 
ceived at White House by 
Mr. Hoover 


President Hoover received at the White 
House on Oct. 13 a group of the officers of 
the Bonus Expeditionary Force headed by 
Hoke Smith, of Florida, National field 
commander, who called to present a peti- 
tion demanding immediate Government 
aid for destitute World War veterans, in- 
cluding payment of the bonus. 

The petition was handed to Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, in the presence of Presi- 


|dent Hoover. At the same time Mr. Smith 


said he pledged the loyalty of the Bonus 
Expeditionary Force to the President and 
the Constitution of the United States. 
President Expresses Pleasure 

The Presidegt, according to an an- 
ncuncement made later by Walter H. New- 
ton, of his secretaries, expressed to the 
delegation his pleasure at this. statement 
but added that he disagreed with some of 
their objectives. 

General Hines told the group, according 


| to Mr. Newton, that he would consider the 


détails of its legislative proposals in con- 
ference with its members if they so de- 
sired. 

Mr. Newton’s statement follows in full 
text: 

“Commander Smith stated to the Presi- 
dent that they wished to pay their re- 
spects, tender their support, pledge their 
loyalty tu the President and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Presi- 
dent expvessed his pleasure at that state- 
ment and told them that they would rec- 
| ognize he disagreed with the point view 
|of some of their objectives and that he 
had to consider 25,000,000 of families in 
che United States in these times of dis- 
tress as well as members of special groups; 
that he was glad that they had deter- 
mined to present their proposals to the 
Congress through appropriate committees 
rather than to repeat the scenes that oc- 
curred in Washington during last Spring 
|and Summer. 


Free to Present Views 


“The President said that he was pleased 
that they were not presenting him with 
the petition which had been reported in 
the press as it contained statements of- 
|fensive to the dignity of the cffice of the 
presidency and that he was glad they 
had decided not to present it at the White 
|House. He said that every group in the 
| United States was free to present its views 
on every public question and they no 
doubt would be given every facility in 
the expression of their wishes to the Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Newton added orally that the writ- 
| ten petition which the bonus group handed 
;to Gen. Hines was not seen by the Presi- 
dent at tne time. The petition did con- 
|tain at its end a censure of the President 
| for the eviction of the Bonus “Army” from 


| explained that the major part of the pe- 


| tition dealt with legislative proposals and.. 


|could therefore be referred to the Vet- 
|erans’ Bureau without impropriety. 


Corrected Name Received 


| For Kingdom in Arabia 
The Department of State has issued a 
; correction regarding its recent announce- 
{ment of the new name of the former 
' Kingdom of the Hedjaz and Nejd. The 
announcement, issued Oct. 13, follows in 
full text: 


Ray Atherton, the American Charge d’-° 


Affaires at London, reported to the De- 
partment of State under date Sept. 29, 
1932, that he had received a note from the 
Minister of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
dated Sept. 27, 1932, to the effect that the 
new name of the Kingdom of the Hedjaz 
and Nejd and Its Lependencies is the 
| “Kingdom of Saudi Arabia” instead of the 
| “Arabian Saudian Kingdom.” 
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Pous.isuep WitHout COMMENT BY THE 


Import Dumping Expedition in Judicial Review Validity at Laws Conference on Construction 


Said to Menace | Of Criminal Appeals Is Urged 


Rubber Industry 


Dlanufacturers Urge Relief 
From Competition at 
Hearing on Shipments of 
Japanese Rubber Shoes 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
front the manufacturers of tires and the 
thousands of other rubber products. 

Unless there is additional relief against 
jurcads of foreign competition, the Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co., will close its plant to 
this kind of production on Jan. 1, it was 
stated by Warren MacPherson, its presi- 
dent. Ultimate closing of the rubber-sole 
shoe factory of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., was predicted by Charles E. 
Speaks, in event the Japanese and 
Czechoslovakian competition is not shut 
off, Arthur B. Newhall, president of the 
Hocd Rubber Co., told Acting Secretary 
Ballentine that his concern “can not go 
on manufacturing this type of merchan- 
dise much longer.” 

“We simply will have to quit producing 
those shoes and let the Japanese and the 
Czechs have the market,” he said. “They 
have already wrecked our foreign market. | 
The Japanese went into India and in 
three years had captured the entire mar- 
ket of 15,000,000 pairs of these shoes an- 
nueily. Nobody else can sell a pair of| 
shoes in that market now.” 

Japanese Invasion of Market 

F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, interrupted to say that the law re- 
quires a showing of injury or probable | 
Anjury before the antidumping order can | 
be made formally operative, and asked Mr. 
Newhall whether such injury now ob-) 
tained. He inquired what percentage of | 
imports was required to break the market 
for the American manufacturers. 

“Last year’s imports from Japan did it,” 
Mr. Newhall replied. “That was about 2) 
per cent of the total sales here. In the) 
first eight months of 1932, the imports, 
from Japan over 1931 already has exceeded | 
700 per cent.” | 

T. J. Needham, general manager of the 





Attorney General Suggests Legislation to Em- 
power Supreme Court to Revise Rules 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


construction, taxation, farm relief, credit; larity in drawing or empaneling a grand 
measures, economy, unemployment, ap- jury, or upon the ground of disqualifica- 
propriations, and finance. It was quite; tion of a grand juror must be made before 
hopeless to expect the attention of the|or within 10 days after the defendant is 


Congress in any considerable degree to re- | Presented for arraignment. 


forms in criminal procedure, certainly not 
to reforms involving any drain on the 
public Treasury or any of a controversial 
nature requiring extended consideration 
and debate. 

“One improvement enacted into law was 
the transfer to the Department of Jus- 
tice ‘of the prohibition unit, an agency 


| for the detection of offenders. As the pub- | 


lic mind is now turned largely to the con- 
sideration of the merits of the prohibition 
system rather than to the method of its 


enforcement, it is enough to say that this | 


transfer was a difficult administrative 
task and consumed much time and energy 


of officials of the Department but Was | 


executed smoothly. 

“Our methods of dealing with juvenile 
delinquents have been completely over- 
hauled. It came to my attention in 1929 
that annually more than 2,000 juveniles 
came into Federal custody, charged with 
Federal offenses and put through the reg- 


ular mill of Federal criminal prosecution. | 


“Recognizing that the Federal Govern- 
ment was not equipped to deal adequately 
with them; that the number of juveniles 


To prevent 
the Statute of Limitations running before 
the question is finally decided, it provides 
that where such a motion is made, the 
running of the statute shall be tolled until 

| the termination of the term of court next 

subsequent to final judgment on the mo- 
tion. 

“It provides that the indictment shall 
not be quashed upon the ground of the 
presence of an unqualified juror, if it ap- 
pears that 12 or more qualified jurors con- 
| curred in finding on the indictment, that 
being a constitutional grand jury. 


Protection of Secrecy 
Of Jury Proceedings 


of grand jury proceedings. It prevents an 
inquiry into the votes of individual jurors, 
and provides only that a record be made 
of the total number of grand jurors voting 
for the indictment, and if the number 
shown to be disqualified, subtracted from 
the number who voted for the indictment, 
| does not leave the constitutional minimum 
of 12, the indictment falls. This measure 
is fair to the accused and will expedite 
{the administration of criminal justice by 


“The measure fully protects the secrecy | 


| in any single judicial district was not large | qiminishing dilatory or technical motions. | 


On Redistricting 
| Of States Argued 


Brief Filed by Virginia Ask-| 
ing to Join Appeal of Mis- 
sissippi Officers to Su- 
preme Court 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
jpurely political question which he said | 
it was without authority to do. | 

Assuming that the power existed, he ar- 
gued, the only judgment such court eould | 
render would be to declare the State act | 
}null and void. “It could not make a new | 
| law that would be in accord with the Con- 
stitution and statutes.” 

The lower court held that the Missis- 
sippi Redistricting Act was invalid an 
enjoined the Secretary of State from cer- 
tifying the election of any persons for 
representatives to Congress “except from 
the State at large.” | 

Mr. Lauderdale also contended that the 
provisions of the Reapportionment Act of 
Congress of 1911 were directory and not 
| mandatory as decided by the lower court. 
| Hugh V. Wall, counsel for appellee who 
/had presented a petition signed by 50 
| qualified electors of Mississippi to the Sec- | 
retary of State, requesting that his name 
| be placed upon the ballot for the State at 
large, which was refused, asked the Su- | 
| preme Court to sustain the lower court's 
decree. 

He pointed out that the Legislature, in-| 


| 





Considers Sta 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


ness is essentially local in character, and 
that the conference deals with many prob- 
lems that are not well defined in people’s 
minds. 

“We ail want to do what we can to in- 
sure against a repetition of the present 
economic distress, with all that it means 
of human hardship and suffering,” the 
Secretary said. “I believe that no groups 
of business and professional men have a 
greater opportiSiity to contribute towards 
sound and prosperous economic develop- 
ment than those represented here today. 

“I believe that you have it in your 
power to obtain the cooperation of other 


groups and to so develop your industry | 
that it will truly serve as a balance wheel | 


rather than an eccentric in our economic 
system, and at the same time provide 
vastly improved living and working stand- 
ards. 

“It has. been the aim in preparing for 
this conference to provide the following: 

“A forum for bringing problems to light 
and deciding which are the most timely 
and important; 

“A means for analyzing problems and 
for canvassing the available reséurces for 
dealing with them; 


Assembly to Determine 


Policies Is Proposed 
“An assembly for determining policies, 


Solution of Major Problems and Strengthen- 
| ing of Related Lines Discussed 
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bilization Plans 


,lined principies of statistics as applied to} 
|construction and authorize the Executive 
Committee to give them appropriate 
publicity. 

“That the conference authorize the 
Executive Committee to provide for the| 
publication of a bibliography of construc- | 
tion statistics.” | 

The Committee on Realty Finance, of | 
which Louis K. Boysen, vice president of 
the First Union Trust and Savings Bank, | 
Chicago, is chairman, reported that it con- ; 
sidered chiefly the carrying out of local | 
|construction inventories and appraisal | 
| standards and qualifications for appraisers. | 

The cominittee submitted the following | 
recommendations to the conference: 

“It is suggested that cities with a popu- 
lation of over 100,000 should keep some 
|form of continuous inventory of supply 
and demand for real property. The amount 
'of detail necessary for making inventories 
of construction adequate to be of use in! 
| determining construction needs depends on 
| the size of the city and other factors. The 
larger cities need more inclusive studies. 
Cities whose industrial position subjects 
them to severe fluctuations are particularly 
in need of an inventory of broad Scope | 
and great fregency. | 

“Although continous inventories are not | 
necessary in the smaller communities, oc- | 
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Municipal Works 


Assisted by Loans 
Of 124 Millions 


Application for Financing 
Self-liquidating Projects’ 
Relatively Few, Says R. 
F. C. Director 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
man-hours of employment, said the Cor- 
poration director. Indirectly, he ex- 
plained, additional millions of hours of 
employment will be provided through the 
projects. 

Mr. Couch expressed astonishment that 
the officials of municipalities with a large 
number of unemployed have not taken ad-. 
vantage of the Act to a greater exterit in 
the construction of projects which would 


mean increased employment. 

Excerpts from the address follow: 

As of Oct. 12, the Directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation had au- 
thorized loans under section 20l(a) in a 
total amount of $124,536,620. 

Benefits of Loans 

Projects approved to date will provide 
direct employment to 16,007 men. It is 
estimated that 81,500,000 man-hours of em-* 
ployment are represented in these projects. 

Millions of hours of employment will 


4 
« 


enough to justify the organization of Fed- 
eral juvenile courts; that the Federal 
penal institutions were not of such a na- 
ture as to deal properly with these de- 
linquents; that the expense of caring for 


them was a primary obligation on the|of all in its promise of speeding up the | cumulation of 42 per cent of the voters in 


communities which produced them rather 
than on the Nation at large; and above 


‘all, that the welfare of these children de- 
|}manded that they be cared for in their 


home communities and by local agencies, 
the policy of the Department of Justice 
in respect to these cases was remodeled 
and legislation was obtained authorizing 
the Attorney General to forego prosecu- 
tion of persons under 21 years of age and 
return them to the custody of the State 


| “Other legislation has been proposed 
| and is pending, which time will not permit 
| me to discuss. 

| “I come now to a pending measure 
|which seems to me the most important 


administration of criminal justice in the 
Federal courts, and that is the bill author- 
izing the Supreme Court of the United 
| States to make rules of procedure in crim- 
inal cases after verdicts of guilty. The 
rules would govern the proceedings sub- 
sequent to verdicts in the district courts 
and all proceedings in the courts of ap- 
|peals. Many cases have occurred in Fed- 
/eral courts where from one to three years 


|have elapsed after the verdicts of guilty | 


| without the cases having been finally dis- 


stead of redistricting the State in com- to the end that they may be carried into 
pliance with the Federal Reapportionment effect through assumption of responsibilty 
Act, proceeded to leave six districts as by men and groups, both national and lo- 
they were and combined the seventh and cal—such as those represented in the con- 
eighth. This, he said, resulted in an ac-/| ference.” 
One of the major purposes of the con- 
ference, as seen by Mr. Barnes, is to relate 
| the interest of the construction industry 
i siness commu- 
| Claims Equality Denied ae ao o oe 7 
| “Therefore,” Mr. Wall said, “there really; “What we are trying to do is to trans- 
| was no redistricting at all. Equal repre-| late this interdependence of the construc- 
| sentation in Congress is the basis of this tion industry and the business community 
| suit an dthe fact that Congress at a later as a whole inta an agreed upon, step by 
| date could validate or invalidate the elec- step program for cooperative action,” Mr. 
tion is no protection to us now. The effect, Barnes said. 
| of such a redistricting is to disenfranchise, It was pointed out that leaders evi- 
|many of our people.” |denced the determination “to place the 
| The Reapportionment Act is mandatory industry on a more secure foundation of 


|two districts and the others in the re- 
maining five. 


casional studies should be made in all|be provided indirectly in industries af- 
communities. Cities with less than 100,000, fected by materials and equipment orders. 
population will find annual accupancy- | Estimates place indirect labor benefits at 
vacancy surveys an invaluable check on|three times the man-hours of direct em- 
changes in their construction needs. |ployment. For example, 320,000 tons of 

“It is recommended that the Nationa] | Steel will be required for projects approved 
Conference further assist in the promo- | date; 35,000,000 board feet measure of 





United States Rubber Co.’s footwear plant, | authorities of their home communities. 
{nterjected that “the mere offering” of | “Administrative steps have been taken, 
those shoes at the prices quoted to the| With the cooperation of the Bureau of 
retail stores was sufficient to do irreparable | Child Welfare in the Labor Department, 
plamage. [eoageroeng ge = gd agencies for 
. | re of juveniles so that these chil- 
Comparative Costs Discussed !dren may be properly dealt with, expense 


posed of. during which periods the ac- 
cused have been at large on bail. 

“It is an affront to decent citizens for 
|convicted persons to go at large for such 
| periods before their cases are finally dis- 
|posed of. Nothing tends more to discredit | 
|the administration of criminal justice than | 


| and Mississippi ignored the act, he con- 
| tained, “and we, therefore, are deprived 
of equal representation in Congress. 


the. Secretary of State or other State or 


operating efficiency and responsibility.” 
The committees, Mr. Barnes asserted, 


He | have made a modest but significant begin- | 
stressed the fact that there was no ade-| ning toward solving the question of how | property was stressed by Mr. Cragin in| 
quate remedy at law because a suit against | to obtain an orderly and balanced volume | connection with calculations cited, show-| 


of construction, private and_ public, 


Mr. Needham presented the exhibits for | 
the domestic manufacturers to show “what | 
the Japanese and Czechoslovakia imports | 
are doing to us.” He offered in evi-| 
gence one type of athletic footwear which, 

e caid, the Japanese had sold to a New 
‘York chain store group at a price of 24.5 

enis per pair. The United States Rubber 

0. analyzed the material and reached 
he conclusion it could produce the same 
hoes at 40.21 cents per pair, not includ- 
ng profit or selling costs. 

F> cited another exhibit which the 
ap°-nese have been selling to variety 
te: These shoes, he said were retailed 
t °) cents per pair, while the American 
a>uiacturers could not produce them at 
less than 25 cents per pair, a figure ex- 
Juding profit and selling costs. 

Trade Mark Simulated 

“The Japanese have gone further than 

ust copy the design,” Mr. Needham con- 


| Government, the courts, and the accused 


and congestion in the Federal courts re- | 


duced, and the public welfare served. 


Legislation to Develop 
Probation System 


“Legislation for the development of the 
probation system was obtained and by 
June 30, 1932 over 23,000 persons convicted 
in Federal courts were under probation 
supervision and being given a chance to 
become useful citizens. 

“In the field of procedure a bill was 
passed, providing that in criminal trials 
in Federal courts which are likely to be 
protracted, two alternate jurors may be 
sworn, to hear the evidence, and be sub- 
stituted if regular juroros become incapaci- 
tated, and thus avoid the expense to the 
of long trials which go for naught because 
of the illness or incapacity of a juryman. 


such delays. They are due to a combina- 
tion of causes such as delays in procuring 
transcripts of the evidence, in making and 
hearing motions for new trials, or in the 
arrest of judgment, in settling bills of 
exception or preparing narrative state- 
ments of the evidence, in perfecting the 
appeals, in printing the records, and in 
| bringing the appeals on for argument after 
ithe cases are adopted in the courts of 
| appeals. 

| “The moment a convicted person is re- 
leased on bail he loses all incentive to 
expedite his own appeal. The prosecuting 
attorneys have been prone to delay the 
preparation of records, and the courts have 
been too free in granting indulgences and 
recognizing stipulations involving delays. 


_Impropriety of Delays 
In Criminal Appeals 


county officials would amount to only a/ thereby reducing the violent up and down 
| money judgment and would not restore| swings. This has been done, he said, by 
| the people’s right to equal protection in| proposing practical answers to two impor- 
| Congress. He thus justified the Federal) tant questions: How to provide a workable 
court in taking jurisdiction. | knowledge of building conditions? and 
| Cleon K. Calvert, of Pineville, Ky., also) How to make effective use of this knowl- 
appeared as counsel for the appellee. | edge when it is available? : 
Justifies Court Action The proposed answer to the first, it was 
: mn Snrattind : pointed out, is through voluntary estab- 
|, a8. Calvert, in justifying the action of lishment of recognized standards for 
the lower court in taking jurisdiction of measuring the need locally for construc- 
the suit, argued that when the legislature tion and by currently obtaining and cor- 
has once conferred the right to vote on @ Jolating the necessary factual data. To 
| Person it becomes vested and any depriva-| the second question, the answer advanced 
|tion of that right immediately raises @ contemplated “agreement upon the prin- 
| judicial and not a political question as to ciple for the comprehensive organization 
pratection ef the right conferred. | in localities of construction interests.” 
Arguments in the appeal were con- wasteful and uneconomical building will 
| cluded by William H. Watkins, represent-| tend to be reduced by attaining balanced 
ing the State. He reiterated contentions! yojyme of construction, Mr. Barnes de- 
of other appellant conunsel that the ques- | clared. He suggested that improvement 
tions invloved where strictly political and j; needed in the analysis of proposed 


tion of such undertakings in various cities, | 
through cooperation with the local groups | 
jand in the rendering of such assistance 
and advice as is requested.” | 


Application of Data 
To Realty Described 


The conference was told by Raymond! 
Cragin, Cleveland, Ohio, of the Committee | 
|on Realty Finance, that on the basis of 
experiences in Cleveland that the intelli-| 
gent use of information can be applied} 
successfully to real estate as well as to) 
other industries, 

The need for a “true inventory” of city| 


| ing that the decline in city property in 
the last few years is roughly $56,000,000,- 
000 or twice the inventory value of all the! 
railroads of the country. 
The committee recommended as essential | 
(1) A means of assembling the salient in- | 
| formation for those who require it and 
|(2) standardization and improvement of 
|methods of appraisal. 
Mr. Cragin told of plans now going) 
forward for an inventory of all real estate | 
in Cleveland which will give for the first 
|time’ to any city the actual “stock on 
| hand” of real estate. The Department of 
| Commerce is aiding in this study, he said. | 


Research on Basic Trends 


| Is Recommended 

Arthur J. Mertzke, economist, Federal 
|Home Loan Bank Board, who prepared a 
report for the subcommittee on appraisals, 
|enumerated three basic problems with re- 


lumber. 

When one recalls that there are over 
3,000 towns and cities in the United States 
with a population of over 2,500; that there 
are 48 States each having innumerable 
political subdivisions, agencies and com-: 
missions; that there are 11,000,000 people 
unemployed and clamoring for work, he is 
astoundea that the officials of municipal- 
ities and public agencies have not taken. 
udvantage of the act to a greater extent. 


100 Applications Eligible 


From this large number of eligible ap- 
Pplicants, only 100 applications that are 
legally eligible have been received by the 
Corporation. If the funds provided by 
the act are to be effective in relieving 
the unemployment of the Nation, public 
officials must make application for proj- 
ects which come within the scope of the 
law. 

Funds will be advanced for the con-" 
struction of eligible small projects just as 
readily as for the construction of large 
ones. The provisions of the act should 
be studied by every mayor and public 
official to determine whether there are 
projects which may be initiated in his 
community and financed through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

In making an application for a loan for 
a self-liquidating project, correspondence 
should be directed to the Engineers’ Ad- 
visory Board, Reconstruction Finance Cor-’ 
poration, in Washington. When a formal 
application is received by the Board, it is 
| routed through the legal, engineering, and 
| financial departments of the Corporation, ° 


Reports of Examiners 





| gard to appraisals as follows: (1) To point 


Examiners in these three divisions make 


| “These conditions should not exist. The urged that appellee should appeal to a law | building projects, particularly from the 


“A bill now pending permits an accused | | out the extent to which the welf |their reports to the Engineers’ Advisory 
are of the| 


inued, “for they have attempted to simu- 
ate our trade marks. In this particular 
ase, the soles of the shoes are designed to 

ppear exactly as does the design on a 
ype of shoe manufactured in this coun- 
wary, and besides that they: carry a very 
definite ‘U. S.’ in the rubber of the sole. 

“v7e have been unable to find any letters 
Ike ‘U. S.’ in the Japanese language. It 
iS a tradé mark which we have spent 

illons of dollars to establish.” 

Mr. Needham submitted a type of 
f@thietic shoe from Czechoslovakia which, 
he said, the importing representatives 
Were disposing of to retail dealers at 58 


| person to waive the requirement of indict- 


ment by grand jury and consent to prose- 


cution for felony on an information. That | 


bill has been passed by the Senate and 
awaits action by the House of Representa- 
tives. The measure in its original form 


related only to accused persons ready to| 


plead guilty. The bill as passed by the 


Senate and reported out by the Judiciary | 
Committee of the House, includes as well | 


those accused persons who expect to stand 
trial. 

“There is no sound objection to this 
legislation. Accused persons often lan- 
guish in jail for months waiting for a 


Supreme Court of the United = has| court, the Legislature, or the electorate 
{put an end to delays in criminal Cases | and not an equity court. 

after they — os snare Mr. Watkins justified the redistricting of 
are many reasons for piacin -|the State because of certain social, eco- 
ity with the a ane the —— |nomic and other conditions which he said 
States. The proceedings after a ver made it more practicable than an equal 
in the district court and through the cir-| gistribution of — “ 
cuit court of appeals to the United States) , 


Supreme Court really constitute one con- - " . 2 
tinuous process which should be dealt with ‘Estimates of Construction 


by one authority. A statutory code of | at Ta ° ee 
| procedure is not flexible. ! Gain In Illinois In Month 
Springfield, Mll., Oct. 13. 


“Under it changes made desirable by ex- | 
perience can not be made promptly. The 


The estimated expenditure for building | 


pending bill preserves the right of appeal | 


cents a pair, less a discount of 20 and 10 


where it now exists but leaves to the rules, projects authorized in September in 45 re- 


view of rental values. : 
The conference committees have exam-~- 
| ined the problem especially from the view~- 


said. 


Effects of Destructive 


Competition Discussed _ 

Unfair and destructive competitive prac- 
tices take a special form in the construc- 
tion industry, including the universally 
| condemned practice of bid peddling, Mr. 
Barnes told the conference. In combating 
such evils, he suggested the conference 
|give special attention to the proposal to 
|amend the Federal Trade Commission Act 


point of appraisal practices, Mr. Barnes | 


|construction industry is dependent on ap-| Board. On the basis of these reports, the 
| praisals. (2) To set forth the distinctions =™sineers’ Advisory Board makes a report 
| between real and false appraisals and, (3) and prepares a recommendation to the 
To suggest means by which those who bear | Bard of Directors. It is on the basis of 
the responsibility of financing the con-| this report that loans are authorized by 
struction industry may bring about a the Directors. a 
more dependable type of appraisal service. | The Corporation is willing to counsel 
Mr. Mertzke recommended more ade- with and answer correspondence of appli- 
|quate data, research on basic trends and C2 for- loans. The greatest Feet Sam 
| better qualifications for appraisers for the be extended to unemployment only 
| improvement of current appraisal methods | through cooperative efforts on the part of 
Gone in comer to take the peeielt aa 
| Concerning the last recomme ne projects finance 
lage Seortdie tee on ioe under this act beneficial to as many peo- 


r cent, making the price to the retailer 
lightly in excess of 41.76 cents. He fig- 
ured that it would cost American manu- 
Yfacturers 71.79 cents to produce a like 
Pair of shoes. 
Cost of Materials 

Mr. Needham and Mr. MacPherson both 

id that they were unable to understand | 
Fon the Japanese accomplished the ends 

hey have attained, It was pointed out 
that rubber is sold on a gold basis and 
that cotton, the other chief component, 
@lsc was quoted on a world price base. 
in either event, it was testified, the prices 
#0 Japan can vary little from those which 

mericans must pay for their raw mate-| 
ials. 

R. H. Goebel, speaking for the Rubber 
W@Manufacturers Association, said he de- 
sired to warn the Treasury of further 
inroads that are impending. He told of | 
Wapanese rubber water toys, such as beach | 
— and others of the like, which are) 

eing sold at “ridiculous prices,” with the 
fesult that makers of those articles in this 
fountry are facing serious difficulties. 

Rubber Industry Menaced 

“Only yesterday,” he added, “we learned 
that the price on rubber erasers from 
Wapan haa been dropped from about 50 
eenis to about 40 cents per gross. They 
Bre going into the manufacture of such 
things as hot-water bottles, too; and if 
they can make these things, they are not 
far away from the point where they can 
nee tires. If that happens, the Amer- 

an rubbder industry will be wiped out.” 

Mr. Speaks declared American firms 
Belling rubber goods at retail are becoming 
concerned as to whether they have been 
getting their money's worth, since they 
have received offers at such low prices on 
goods from Japan and Czechoslovakia. It 
is a situation, he said, that is disrupting 
the market further for the American 
manufacturers. 

The suggestion was given by Mr. Mac- 
Pherson that “possibly the Japanese are 
selling shoes cheap in order to market 
their cotton yardage.” He said the 
American rubber manufacturers use about 
10,000,000 yards of cotton fabric each year, 
and suggested that the Japanese, who are 
extensive cotton manufacturers, may have 
turned to this method as an outlet. 

Right to Exact Bond 

With reference to the bond which the 
Wreasury has required before delivery of 
g@apanese shipments, Mr. Bevans cited 
sections of. the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
the Antidumping Act of 1921 which he 
geclared negatived the Treasury’s right to 
demand such surety. He argued that the 
Treasury discretionary did not extend to 
the point as it had been employed and 
Maintained the action had amounted to 
an embargo because of the high cost of 
Buch bonds. 

In opposition to the position taken by 
Mr. Bevans, Mr. Lerch told the Acting 
Secretary that if Mr. Bevans had taken 
the correct view, then the Treasury should 
fhold the shipments in appraisers stores 

ntil all facts necessary to appraisal were 

tained, Mr. Bevans had stated that the, 


\ 


session of the grand jury although they 
are ready to plead guilty and commence 
the service of their sentences. Allowing 
them to do so on an information instead 
of an indictment relieves the Government 


|of expense, advances the day when the 


accused may complete the xpiration of his 
offense, does away with the necessity for 
preliminary hearings and grand jury pro- 
ceedings. 

“It is in the interest of economy and 
the speedy administration of justice. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court re- 
specting waiver of trial by jury indicates 
there is no constitutional objection to the 
measure. A minority of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee has filed an adverse 
report, their argument being that the 
prosecution of felonies by information 
without an indictment may result in op- 
pression of the accused. The measure as 
it stands carefully safeguards the rights 
of the accused. 


Prosecution of Felonies 


By Information 

“The filing of the information requires 
the consent of the accused. It may only 
be filed with leave of the court and after 
the accused has had the advice of coun- 
sel. In many States prosecution of 
felonies by information is permitted with- 
out the consent of the accused. 


this system works without oppression or 
injustice. 

“Another measure introduced at the re- 
quest of the Department of Justice and 
now pending, is directed at the subject of 
invalidity of indictments through the dis- 
qualification of grand jurors. Many in- 
stances have occurred where indictments 
returned after long and expensive hear- 
ings have been invalidated by the discov- 
ery of the presence on the grand jury of 
a single ineligible juror. Often the ob- 
jection is not sustained until the case 
reaches an appellate court, and mean- 
while the Statute of Limitations may have 
run. Delays in raising the objection are 
deliberately incurred to allow the statute 
to run. 

“This bill provides that a motion to 
quash an indictment because of irregu- 


delivery under bond was not mandatory 
on the Treasury; that such a policy was 
a matter of courtesy to business, and that 
it had no choice beyond the provision of 
statutes for bonds in specified cases. Mr. 
Lerch said respecting this that the domes- 
tic,manufacturers were entirely willing to 
see the goods held instead of released. 

The importers made no statement of 


I have | 
reports from the Attorneys General of | 
each of these States to the effect that | 


| the procedure and method and the time of 
| taking the various steps, and the regula- 
}tion of the right to bail and supersedeas 
|after conviction, which is not a constitu- 
tional right, in order to give an incentive 
|to a convicted person to expedite his ap- 
| peal. 

“A bill endorsed by this Association, to 
| authorize the Supreme Court to establish 
‘rules of practice and procedure in civil 
cases has long been pending in Congress. 
You will note that the bill relating to 


| porting cities of Illinois was 7.3 per cent 
|greater than the amount in August, al- 
| though the number of projects decreased 
| by 2.9 per cent, according to the monthly 
review of the building situation issued by 
the State Deparfment of Labor. 

The number of projects authorized in 
| September was 961, involving a total ex- 
|penditure of $1,113,048. The expenditure 
was 70.4 per cent below that for Septem- 
ber, 1931, the report said. 


criminal procedure deals only with pro- | 


| ceedings after verdict. The bill applicable 
/to civil cases has met objection in the 
| Senate because of the claim that it would 
| destroy the conformity between the prac- 
| tice in the Federal courts and in the State 
|courts in the respective States. 

| “That objection is not valid as to this 
measure as there is now no conformity in 
enactment promises sweeping reforms in 
the interest of speeding the final disposi- 
|tion of criminal cases. It is fair to the 


criminal cases. It has passed the Senate 
and is now pending in the House. Its 
accused and should operate to reduce the 
cost of his appeal. 


“This review of some of our recent ef-| 


forts to reform criminal procedure in the 
Federal court has been deliberately made 
to illustrate what I believe to be the only 
practicable method of accomplishing re- 
forms. I am not one of those who believe 
that our system of administering crimi- 
| nal justice is fundamentally defettive, and 
such experience as I have had with the 
difficulties of obtaining united support for 
any legislation leads to the conclusion that 
|we can do better by attacking the prob- 
lem in detail by numbers of separate re- 
form measures, each limited in its scope, 
jinstead of attempting a fundamental up- 
| heaval at one fell swoop. 


Slowness of Action 


On Recommendations 

| “Turning to some of the broader prob- 
|lems in this field, it appears that there is 
|too big a gap between research and rec- 
ommedation on the one hand and prac- 
| tical results in the form of concrete leg- 
lation on the other. We have ample 
data on which to formulate measures of 
reform. Our libraries are crowed with 


; volumes of investigations, reports of com- | 


jmittees and commissions, and general 
| conclusions. 
|in seizing hold of this material and draft- 
| ing concrete and practical measures which 
| have a chance of enactment. 

“It may be that those who are skilled 
in research are not always endowed with 
the training, or sense of proportion, or 


practical experience with legislative bod- | 


Our difficulty seems to be| 


j 


President Hoover Names 
Panama Canal Governor 


| President Hoover on Oct. 13 appointed 
| Lieut. Colonel Julian L. Schley, Corps of 
| Engineers, U. S. Army, to be Governor 
of the Panama Canal, it was announced 
;at the White House on that date. Col. 
Schley succeeds Governor Harry Burgess, 
who resigned to take effect Oct. 20. 

The appointment of Edward J. Gehl, of 
| Wisconsin, to be United State Attorney 
| for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, also 
was annonuced by the White House. 


| position to prepare and present concrete 


| not. 
“He has ample opportunity to acquire 
experience. In the fiscal year just closed, 
| 92,000 criminal cases were begun in the 
Federal courts as Compared with 83,000 in 
the previous year, and 96,000 criminal cases 
| were finally disposed of as against 91,000 
in the previous year. When I assumed my 
| present post there were, in round figures, 
| 25,000 persons under restraint for viola- 
| tion of Federal law. On June 30, 1932, 
this number had risen to 53,000. It is not 
lack of experience with the practical side 
of the subject that troubles the Attorneys 
General. Their real difficulty is that they 
are overwhelmed with administrative 
| tasks and the routine of their office.” 


oe ERO e. 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 13, 1932 
10:15 a. m.—The President laid the 


cornerstone for the new building for 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
12:15 p. m.—R. B. Creager, of Texas, 
called to pay his respects. 
12:30 p. m.—The President received 
a group of the officers of the Bonus 
Expeditionary Force who presented a 





| proposals for Federal legislation, but he is | 


so as to strengthen and make effective 
the trade practice conference procedure. 

“To eliminate destructive competitive 
practices,” the speaker said, “requires a 
|surgical opeartion which could be per- 
formed if the trade associations were given 
the power, properly safeguarded, to adopt 
enforceable basic rules governing the con- 
| ditions under which their industries shall 
| be carried on.” 

Robert D. Kohn, chairman of the Con- 
struction League of the United States and 
past president of the American Institute 





|tion League is an effort to build up an 
agency through which they could find a 
means of cooperating in their major pur- 
poses. 

The Committee on Business Reports, 
Statistical and Trade Information devoted 
ithe major portion of its energies to a 
consideration of local construction inven- 
tories, Chairman S. L. Andrew informed 
the conference. Mr. Andrew is chief sta- 
tistician of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., New York City. 

General problems of construction inven- 
tories and the making of an occupancy 


Committee, whose report was approved 


reports on organizing local construction 
inventories, the construction census taken 
|for the first time in 1930, construction 
jemployment statistics, and principles of 
| statistics as applied to construction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





List of Recommendations 
Offered to Conference 

Recommendations of Mr. Andrew’s com- 
mittee were submitted as follows to the 
conference: 

“That the conference endorse the prin- 
ciple of a continuous construction inven- 
| tory, along lines suggested in this com- 
— report, as an essential part of any 
coordinate effort in larger cities to stabilize 
the construction business, through the 
establishment by voluntary action of recog- 
|nized standards for measuring eurrently 
|the need for new building construction. 
| “That the conference authorize the 
|executive committee to take appropriate 
| steps to encourage the setting up of con- 
tinuous construction inventories in the 
larger cities; including furnishing infor- 
}mation on methods which experience 
shows to be successful in organizing such 
|activity; that the conference itself con- 
| tinue its study of construction inventories, 
particularly the practicability of including 
jin them information concerning the need 
| for other types of construction in addi- 


of Architects, explained that the construc- | 


| Survey were taken up in detail by the} 


and adopted by the conference, along with | 


the merits of their claim of injustice.| jes which enables them to translate their | 


They will present their facts as soon aS | general conclusions into a statute, and 
they are obtainable from abroad according |that the members of the profession, who 
to W. J. Bullwinkle, representing Dodwell | are active in its practice or on the bench, 
& Co., Ltd. He said he had been ad- 


turned over to a Treasury agent in Kobe, 
within the last few days, and that his 
cablegram informed him that copies were 


dations for research leave them, and carry 
them on to practical achievement. It 
may seem that the Attorney General of 


in the mails bound for the United States.|the United States ought to be in a good) 


are the ones who must take hold of these | 
vised that documentary evidence had been | problems where our institutes, and foun- 


ition to building. 

“That the conference transmit the sug- 
| gestions of the committee with reference 
to the construction census to the Director 
of the United States Census Bureau for 
his information. 

“That the conference authorize the 
Executive Committee to publish and dis- 
| tribute this report to those interested. 

“That the conference endorse the out- 


petition demanding immediate Govern- 
ment aid for the destitute World War 
veterans and payment of the bonus. 

4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of | 
the Budget, called to discuss budget | 
matters. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


| tions of a competent appraiser knowledge 
| of the principles and technique of apprais- 
jing, knowledge of the uses of the types 
|of properties to be appraised, knowledge 
| Of rentals paid for the types of properties 
| to be appraised, the operating costs in- 
| volved, the cost of construction, replace- 
|ment or remodeling of the types of prop- 
| erties to be appraised, knowledge of financ- 

ing terms and prices paid for similar prop- 
| erties, ability to take a long view of con- 
siderations which must be weighed and/| 
analyzed, willingness to keep abreast of 
| new developments in the profession, sound 
| judgment and honesty. 

It was suggested by various members of 
the conference that the matter of honesty 
be the first requisite of a competent ap- 
praiser rather than the last and the in- 
tegrity of such appraisers who have 
evaluated real estate at double its origi- 
nal cost was questioned. 

_ Willard Chevalier, McGraw Hill Pub- 
| lishing Company, New York City, told the 
conference that there has been too much 
;complaint by private business of waste 
in public buildings. “It is far more easy 
| to squander wealth when it is invested in 
private facilities than when it is invested | 
in public facilities,” he sad, “because pub- 
lic facilities at least are used regardless 
of how extravagant their cost may be.” 
| 
Cooperation Urged | 


With Local Groups 


| After outlining in detail the conclusions 
| of a survey of local organizations in the 
construction field, the Committee on Local 
Organizations, of which Ernest T. Trigg, 
president of John Lucas and Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, is chairman, laid these rec- 
ommendations before the conference: 

“It is urged that the suggestions con- 
tained in this outline of conclusions be 
brought to the attention of the interested 
| groups and be considered by the National 
| Conference as a guide in its relations with 
| local organizations in this field. | 

“The Committee believes that the inclu- 
| Sive type of organization, such as the New 
, York Building Congress, Allied Construc-| 
| tion Industries of Cincinnati, Philadeiphia 
| Federation of the Construction Industries 
| is a needed development in this field. 
| “It is recommended that the Conference 
|cooperate actively with these groups and 
serve if desired as a clearing house of in- 
| formation between them. It is also recom- 
| mended that the National Conference as- 
sist in the formation of new local organ- 
izations of this type in cases where local 
groups have expressed:a desire to effect 
such organization.” 

Reduction of construction costs through 
accident prevention, seasonal operations, | 
training of apprentices, and planning were 
the general subjects which received the | 
attention of the Committee on Elimina- | 
tion of Wastes and Undesirable Practices, 
| of which the Chairman is John W. Harris, 
|}of Hegeman-Harris Co., Inc., New York 
;City. Action was also taken on building | 
codes, standardization and simplification, | 
credit bureaus, inspection practices, quan- 
tity surveys, bid peddling, large scale hous- 





| 
} 





jing and slum clearance, and the use of | 


ple as possible, the act stipulates that “no 
individual directly employed on any such 
project shall be permitted to work more 
than 30 hours in any one week.” The act 
also stipulates that preference shall be 
given to ex-service men with dependents. 
As an additional means of increasing em- 


|ployment the Board of Directors requires 
| that where at all possible American-made 


machinery and materials must be used in 
the construction of the project. ’ 


Decrease in Collections 


Within the past two years there has 
been a marked decrease in tax collections. 


|'Those of you who are familiar with the 


public finances of your community know 
the economy measures that are doubtless 
being taken. In some municipalities it 


| has been difficult to pay teachers in pub- 


lic schools. The incomes of the State and 
national governments have experienced 
such drastic declines that additional tax 
measures have been necessary. 

It is exceedingiy difficult for many mu- 
nicipalities and counties to market their 
securities. Some are actually financially 
embarrassed because of lack of cash. These 
facts manifest the inadvisability of re- 
lieving unemployment, serious as it is, 
by any measure that would increase existe 
ing taxation. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
the act is all inclusive as relates to pub- 
lic agencies. Again your attention is 
called to the provision that any such 
agency may borrow for any project which 
is authorized by law and which is self- 
liquidating. 


American materials on Government work. 

Some of the basic difficulties in the ree 
lationships between various groups ene 
gaged in construction received the atten, 
tion of the Committee on Economic Rela- 
tionships in the Construction Industry, of 
which the chairman is Andrew J, Eken, 
vice president, Starrett Brothers and 
Eken, Inc., New York City. 

The conference was informed there was 
a feeling that it would be possible to im- 
prove these relationships for certain types 
of construction work by substitution of ~ 
the agency type of contract for competi- 
tive bidding on the part of general con-* 
tractors, and the establishment of profes- 
sional status by them. The committee< 
listed 10 principal defects in the industry + 
as follows: i 

“In building construction, greatly added 
ultimate cost and unsatisfactory perform- * 
ance result from the failure’of the owner 
to limit the bids to competent and experi- 
enced contractors. 

“The preparation of a comprehensive 
estimate and proposal involves serious ex- 
pense. 

“Insufficient investigation on the part of; « 
bonding companies and the owner; lackK-s 
of information, and lax standards of mate- ~ 
rials and suppliers in their credit practices,,. 
result in. artificially establishing responsi- - 
bility for financially weak. general con-. 
tractors and subcontractors. ’ 

“Employment by the architect or the-. 
owner of inexperienced and incompetent .. 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
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Tax Exemption 


On Refrigerator | 
Parts Is Allowed 





Rulings on Levies on Elec- 
tricity, Admissions, Soft 
Drinks and Bond Trans-| 
fers Also Are Made | 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


21, 1932, by bill of lading consigned to 
either the seller or to the buyer and the 
bill of lading with draft attached is sent 
to the bank for collection, but the draft} 
remains unpaid on June 21, 1932, the goods 
are subject to tax. 

In the foregoing cases of shipping by 
bill of lading, if the bill of lading was, 
prior to June 21, 1932, indorsed and dis- 
counted with a bank, acceptance company, 
or discount company, title passed to the 
transferee prior to that date and, conse- 
quently, the shipment was not subject to 
tax. | 

Any merchandise returned must be con- | 
clusively identified as having been tax-paid 
before any refund or credit of the tax can 
be secured. ° 

In billing to a distributor or dealer a} 
manufacturer often adds a specific charge 
for advertising and service guarantee. 
Such additional charges may be excluded | 
from the selling price upon which the tax | 
is computed if it can be established that 
the value of the services equals or exceeds 
the amount collected from the customer. 
If it is less than the amount collected, a 
tax must be paid upon the difference. 

In any event, such items must be|p 
shown separately on the invoices before 
they may be excluded in computing the 
tax. All national advertising is an ex- 
pense of the manufacturer and must be! 





1s 





borne by him and not made chargeable | nondiscriminatory laws,” 


they are not “pe: se immune from tax@-| Since Lease Was Untaxable 
tion” (p. 229). 


against the customer's advertising reserve. 
Charges to customers for advertising 
should cover only local advertising. | 

Section 615—Soft Drinks. Regulations | 

. 44, Article 28; S. T. 524: Taxability of non- 
alcoholic articles. 

Advice is requested whether the fol-|q 
lowing articles are subject to tax under 
section 615(a) (3) or (6) of the Revenue 
Act of 1932, viz: Nonalcoholic almond 
sirup, nonalcoholic grenadine, nonalco- 
holic creme de menthe, nonalcoholic bene- 
dictine, nonalcoholic chartreuse, nonalco- 
holic vermouth, nonalcoholic Manhattan 
cocktails, nonalcoholic martini, nonalco- 
holic creme d’apricot, nonalcoholic kum- 
mel, nonalcoholic London dry, and non- 
alcoholic creme de cerises (cherry). 

None of the products mentioned are} 
unfermented fruit juices or finished 
fountain sirups within the meaning of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 and, conse- 
quently, none of them are subject to the | 
tax. 


a 





Electrical Energy 
Section 616—Electrical Energy. Regula- 
tions 42, Article 40; S. T. 525: Taxability 
of «electrical energy furnished to branch 
houses owned and operated by meat-patk- 
ing companies. t 
Advice is requested whether the tax on| 


trate the two phases of inquiry: 


necessary to a comple 
question, and inquire 
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\Immunity of Public Agencies 
From Taxation Is Discussed 





Conclusion of Address by Mr. Youngquist on 
Federal and State Relations 





The immunity of Federal and State 
instrumentalities from taxation was 
discussed by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist, in an address de- 
livered Oct. 11 at the Conference of 
the National Association of Attorneys 
General. 

The greater financial needs of both 
the Federal and State governments re- 
quire increased revenue and a broader 
field of taxation, Mr. Youngquist said. 
With each extension of the field, new 
problems have arisen as to just how 
far one government may validly go 
without impinging upon the other, 
and during recent years the Supreme 
Court has been asked to pass upon 
the question more often than in any 
period of our history. (Publication of 
Assistant Attorney General’s address 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 13.) 
The conclusion of the article follows 
in full text: 

The Willcuts and the Metcalf cases illus- 
First, 
the tax imposed on a governmental in- 


strumentality or on the exercise of a gov- 
ernmentai function (if so, it is ipso facto 
bad); secona, if it is not, does it never- 
theless impose a substantial burden on 
such an instrumentality or on the exercise |of opinicn-that the Gillespie case was 
lof such a function (if so, it is equally) wrongfully decided and should be over-! Wardlaw of West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
invalid). 


In the Willcuts case the court held that 


| 
ltne sale of a State bond by its private |in the former. 
|owner was not an exertion of a State 


ower. “It would be far-fetched to say 


that such purchases and sales are instru- 
mentalities of the State.” | l 
lie, to use the language of the court (Pp. eral Indian lands. 
223), “within the general application of 


(p. 229.) They 
and therefore 


Reaching the second phase of the in- 


quiry the court said (p. 229): “If the tax) 
now in question is to be condemned, it 
must be because 


of practical conse- 
ences.” 
But the court could find nothing, either 


in the récord or by resort to judicial notice, 
to indicate that the tax would cause “any 


ppreciable burden on the States’ borrow- 


‘ng power” (p. 230), which was the gov- 
ernmental power there in question, and 
therefore upheld the tax. 

In like manner, in the Metcalf case, 
which involved the taxability by the 
United States of earnings by a private 
person for personal services rendered & 
State pursuant to a contract, the court 
found first (p. 524) that there was no 
direct interference with the functions of 
the State government, and accordingly 
| held that the tax was not inherently bad. 
|The court then said (p. 526) (of which I 
| have alredy quoted a part): 

«“* * * When we take the next step 
te disposition of the 
into the effect of 
the functioning of 
the State government, we do not find that 
it impairs in any substantial manner the 


he particular tax, on 
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Oct. 13, 1932 
| Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice | 

Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, | 
Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. 

Admitted to practice: 

Edgar S. McKaig of Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin 
R. Bentley of Lakeland, Fla.; Thomas H. 
Fogarty of Binghamton, N. .Y.; Glenn C. 
Beechler of New York City; W. I. Evans of 
Miami, Fla.; Murray Sams of DeLand, Fla.; 
Adolph R. Janecky of Racine, Wis.; Lloyd Z. 
Morgan and Charles B. Peeler and H. P. Os- 
borne of Jacksonville, Fla.; William R. Strick- 
land of Newark, N. J.; Francis J. Kearney of 
Boston, Mass.; John A. Canavan of Winthrop, 
Mass.; Charles S, Reed of Omaha, Nebr. 

Louis Ashman and William H. Lawrence of 
Baltimore, Md.; Homer Hummel Strickler of 
Hummelstown, Pa.; William C. Pettit of 
Greenville, Pa.; Milford L. McBride of Grove} 
City, Pa.; Robert A. Hefner of Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Charles E. Clark of New Haven, Conn.; 


; does not extend to anything lying outside 
or beyond governmental functions and 
their exertions, the opinion says (p. 120) 
that a copyright is not a instrumental-! 
ity of. government because “it is not a} 
franchise or privilege to be exercised on 
behalf of the Government or in perform- 
ing a function of the Government.” | 
Another decision of interest and impor- | 
tance rendered during the last term was 
|in Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 285 
| U. S. 303. It was there held, four justices 


H. Kay George of Chicago, Ill.; Ernest J. 
| dissenting, that the United States could | Torrigano of San Prancionc, Calif; Ella J. 
not constitutionally tax the income of a/| Sullivan of Washington, D. C.; Greenberry 


private party derived from the sale of oil | 
and gas produced on land owned by the} 
State of Oklahoma and leased for the 
purpose of raising revenue for its school | George Schuyler Tarbell, Jr., of New York 
| system. The result has been to reduce the | Git¥:, Wullam P. Cary of eae 
Federal Government's revenue, at the | wyatt of Louisville, Ky; William G. Grifith 
present time, by about $12,000,000 an-|of Santa Barbara, Calif.; Harry N. Pritzker, 
a. | Shingo is Gary. Sener te Societe | 
|_ The court followed its decision ix Gil- |p eee ie ot Meme, Of Detrolt, Mich; | 
| lespie v. Oklahoma, 267 U. S. 501, which | Sisbee and Clayton Fe denninne of tenuing: | 
| Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his dissent from | Mich.; Benjamin Bulmer of Chester, N. Y. | 
the majority opinion in the Coronado case, | Charles W. Kehl of New Orleans, La.; Joel | 
said (p. 405) has resulted in “vast private | 

incomes * * * being given immunity from 

State and Federal taxation.” | 


Reaves Wells of Orlando, Fla.; Raymond D.| 
The minority in the Coronado case was | 


Simmons of Louisville, Ky.; Robert L. Stearns 


and Lawrence Wheeler De Muth of Boulder, 
Colo, 


George Schuyler Tarbell of Ithaca, N. Y.; 





Knight of Jacksonville, Fla.; Samuel Jesse | 
Buzzell of New York City; Albert L. Wardlaw | 
of Columbia, 8. C.; Frank E. Trobaugh of 
West Frankfort, Ill.; Samuel A. Montgomery | 
of Media, Pa.; Thomas C. Egan of Philadel-| 
phia, Pa.; Jerome E. Wideman and J. Field} 
c. Cc lish of Philadelph et 

The facts in the latter |©-Crumlish o acelphia, Pa. | 

Je ‘ | David F, Maxwell, Rudolph M. Hirschwald | 
| were substantially the converse of those |anq Davia D. Goff of Philadelphia, Pa.; David | 
In the Gillespie case it| Kimmel and Sam Mandelsohn of Paterson, | 
N. J.; Michael Levin of Milwaukee, Wis.; | 
Wesley H. Bengel of Newport, Ark.; William | 
H. Rogers of Jacksonville, Fla.; Bertrand H.} 
Smyers, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles A.| 
Wilson of Superior, Wis.; John H. Sweberg 
of Rhinelander, Wis.; J. T. McGill of Bentcn- | 
ville, Ark. | 
Harry C. Shull of Sioux City, Iowa; Thomas | 
J. Guthrie of Des Moines, Iowa; Lawrence 8. | 
Camp of Fairburn, Ga.; Lewis M. Poe, Jr., of 
Tulse, Okla.; Allen Wood Rigsby of Oklahoma | 
City, Okla.; Nadia Williams of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; William T. Pridmore and Delbert J. 
White of Chicago, Ill.; Samuel E. Kresch of | 








ruled. (p. 405.) 


| was held that Oklahoma could not validly 

| impose & tax upon income of a private) 
| party derived from the sale of oil and gas | 
| produced under a lease of restricted Fed- | 


Income Held Exempt 


| It was agreed, the court said (p. 504), 
{that the lessee was an instrumentality of 
the Fedral Government in carrying out | Bayonne, N. J.; Donald C. McCarthy of Hart- 
the duties to the Indians which it had ford, Conn.; Benjamin Miller of New York 





City; Thomas L. Marcaccio of Providence, R. 
assumed. The decision was placed on the); : “Davia L. Morse of Blue Earth, Minn.; C. 
ground (pp. 505-506) that since the lease | Edmund Worth of Tampa, Fla. 
could not be taxed the income derived ose 4 ee a> a Fort Myers, 
from it was equally exempt. It is in- a.5 re . McCarthy, Leland Hyzca and 
Lewis Twyman of Miami, Fla.; Herbert C. 
teresting to note that the writer of the) Hirschboeck and Max Raskin of Milwaukee. | 
majority opinion, Mr. Justice Holmes, who | Wis.; Frank C. Haymond of Fairmont, W. Va.: 
a few years later questioned Marshall's ao, = Tan, Gains meee acer “5 
. oO; am in urra 0 
premise ‘hat the power to tax is the power | sn” prancisco, Calif.’ Frank M. Drake of| 
to destroy, quoted this language from an- | Louisville, Ky.; Charles H. Eyster of Decatur, 
other case (p. 505): |e one Bonect E. seen Dayton, Ohio. 
“ leases is tax upon | . 1. e Texas ‘acific iiway Com-| 
A tax upon = th ae oan oe pany, et al., appellants, v. The United States | 
the power io make em, »,| Of America, et al. Reargument concluded by 
used to destroy the power to make them, ee ae -. Spence for the appellants, The 
and added (p. 505): exas cific ilway Company, et al., and 
“The step from this to the invalidity of | Rp ™“Miiting, Jo. tor append, and Mr. 
the tax upon income from the leases is not | & Arkansas Railway Company, et al.; and by 
long.” ; as aa eee ae for appellant, | 
Reconciling, from a practical viewpoint, | /Ouis!ana Public Service Commission. 
NB, . 424. Walker Wood, Secretary of Stat 
the result in the Gillespie and Coronado of the State of Mississippi, et al., cppeliante, 
|cases with the decision, in April, 1931, in +f — & youn. Argument commenced | 
Group No. 1 Oil Corp. v. Bass, 283 U. S.|>¥ Mr. J. A. Lauderdale for the appellants, | 
279, is not without its difficulties. There,|Cieon i Calvert tor the sopement and Mr. | 
as in the Coronado case, the Federal Gov-|cluded by Mr. Willlam H. Watkins for the 
ernment imposed a tax on income derived | atti Seite iil ia 
bs le . urety ompany 0 ew 
pF engl Te tonk ceoted ur ee tate York, petitioner, v. Vivian F. Baldwin and E. 





| ernment enterprise. 


R. Baldwin; and | 





Sino-Japanese Railway Problem 
In Manchurian Region Depicted 





Report of Special League Commission Deals, 
With International Questions 





engagement made by the Chinese Government | 
during the Sino-Japanese Conference held | 
at Peking in November-December, 1905, which 
was to the following effect: 
| “The Chinese Government engage, for the! 


Relation of railway problems to 
Manchurian international politics is | 
depicted in the report of a special | 
commission of The League of Nations 








| Bell, Sir Chas. A. The recigion of Tibet. 
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p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1931. 32-12685 


san 9) ; purpose of protecting the interests of the| Brown, Allan R. Paul the sower; study of 
which investigated the Manchurian |South Manchuria Railway, not to construct, purpose and meaning of Epistle to Romans; 
situation. (Publication of the report prior to the recovery by them of the said| series of lectures delivered before midweek 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 5 and railway, any main oat = the neighborhood | peetine, Religious te 4 Peenas. 144 
; ; ; of and parallel to that railway, or any branch . 20th st., N. Y. 132 p. . Y., Fleming H. 
ae on on issues.) The |line which might be prejudicial to the in-| Revell co., 1932. 32-15621 
FEPOTE PEOCECLS » | terests of the above-mentoned railway.” Bullard, Edgar J. Bennett and allied families; 
Ill, Sino-Japanese Railway Issues in Man-|,, This dspute over the question of so-called! addenda to Bullard and allied families. 37 p. 
churia | “parallel railways” in Manchuria is of long Detroit, Mich., 1931. 32-12878 

Manchuria international politics largely rail-| Standing importance. The issue first arose 


|in 1907-1908, when the Japanese Government, 
Manchuria for ®8Serting this claim of right, prevented the | 

largely , Chinese from constructing, under contract 
railway politics. Considerations of a purely | With a British firm, the Hsinmintun-Fakumen | 
economic and 


| Railway. 

rajlway-operating character 3 

Kove been overshighiowed by the dictates of| Since 1924, when the Chinese in Manchuria 
State policies, th the result that Man- 

churian railways can not be said to have con- 
tributed their maximum to the economic de- 
velopment of the region. Our study of Man- 
churian railway questions, has revealed that | 
in Manchuria there has been little or no co- 
operation between the Chinese and Japanese 
railway builders and authorities directed to} 
eal Mt. and mutually | The question as to the existence of a “treaty | 

In contrast with railway development in| Tight” or a “secret protocol. 

such regions as Western Canada and Argen-| Prior to the arrival of the Commission in 
tina, where economic considerations have in| the Far East, there had been much doubt as 
large measure determined railway expansion,|t© the actual existence of any such engage- 
railway development in Manchuria has been| ™ent as was claimed by Japan. In view of 


way politics. 
The international politics of 
a quarter of a century have been 


| protested against the construction by the} 
Chinese of the Tahushan-Tungliao and the 
Kirin-Hailungchong lines, although both these | 





Campbell, 
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Christian faith in 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 
32-15617 


Cathcart, Edward P. Studies in nutrition; in- 


Lafourcade, Georges. 


|Leland, Waldo G. 


quiry into diet of families in Cardiff and 


Reading, by ..., A. M. T. Murray and M. 
| undertook with renewed vigor to develop their; Shanks. 28 p. Lond. H. M. Stationery 
own railways, independent of Japanese finan-| Off., 1932. D 32-16 
cial itnerest, the Japanese Government has/|Courthial, Andree. Emotional differences of 


delinquent and nondelinquent girls of nor- 
mal intelligence; study of two groups paired 
by chronological age, intelligence, and en- 


lines were completed and opened to traffic in| vironment. (Archives of psychology .. . 
| Spite of Japanese protests. no. 133.) 102 p. N. Y¥., 1931. 32-15623 
-~++ Hauck, Arthur A. 


Some educational factors 
affecting relations between Canada and U. 
S. 100 p. Easton, Pa., 1932. 32-12871 
Swinbourne, literary bi- 
ography. 314 p. Lond., G. Bell & sons, 1932. 

32-15606 
Guide to materials for 


| Amer. history in librarie: a hiv f 

largely a matter of rivalry between China| the longstanding importance of this dispute, y. raries and archives 0; 
eet doven. No railway of coe ctues has | the Commission took special pains to obtain | Paris. 1 v. Wash., D. C., Carnegie inst. of 
ever been constructed in Manchuria without | ‘formation on the essential facts. | Wash., 1932. 32-15616 
causing an interchange of notes between| In Tokyo, Nanking and Peiping, all the| The Library quarterly. v. 1. Jan., 1931. 1 v.. 
China and Japan or other interested foreign |*elevant documents were examined. and we illus. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
States. are — ome = Dc that we sat 7 seni Seniiin:- tehatien anal oi 
uriar gagement of the nese plenipotentiaries of | Morison, anley. cha wks an s 

on Gn tne Ft the Peking Conference of November-December, News-letter, with account of Dawks family 
Chinese Eastern Railway under circumstances | 1905, regarding so-called ‘“‘parallel railways” is of booksellers and stationers, 1635-1731. 38 
which, after the Russo-Japanese War was re- | NOt contained in any formal treaty; that the| p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., At Univ. press, 
placed in the South by a Japanese-controlled alleged engagement in question is to be found 1931. 32-12454 
system, the South Manchuria Railway, thu in the minutes of the eleventh day of the! Perugini, Mark E. Victorian days and ways, 
making inevitable “future - rivair sai en | Peking Conference, Dec. 4, 1905. by . illus. 288 p. Lond., Jarrolds, Itd., 
China and Japan. The South Manchuria |,.We have obtained agreement from the Jap-| _ 1932. 32-15609 


anese and Chinese Assessors that no other 

document containing such alleged engagement | 

exists beyond this entry in the minutes of 

the Peking Conference. ‘ | 
a. 


Railway Company, although nominally a pri- | 
vate corporation, is, in fact, a Japanese Gov-| 


Its functions include not only the manage- 
ment of its railway lines, but also exceptional 
rights of political administration. From the 
time of its incorporation the Japanese have 
never regarded it as a purely economic enter- | 
prise. The late Viscount Goto, first president | 
of the company, laid down a fundamental | 
principle that the South Manchuria Railway | 


| The real question at issue. 


The real question at issue, therefore, is not | 
whether there exists a ‘treaty right’? whereby 
Japan is entitled to claim that certain rail- 
ways in Manchuria have been constructed by 
the Chinese in violation of such an engage- 


developed into an efficient and well-managed 


mitment on the part of China, having the 
railway enterprise, and has contributed much 


force of a formal agreement, and without 
to the economic development of Manchuria, | limitation as to the period or circumstances 
serving at the same time as an example for | Of its application. 
nese in its numerous services of a| The determination of th i 

See eee, such as its schools, lab-| this entry into the minetan ae he “Fentn 
ere suisse <. and ssricultural experi- | Conference constituted, from an international 
eeaais tar teathanl u S has been accom- | legal point of view, a binding agreement, and 
Pp = y mitations and positive hindrances | whether, if so, there is but one interpretation 
arising out of the political character of the which may reasonably be placed upon it, was 


company, its connection with part’ litics in | 
Japan, and certain large expenditures from a een oe ae 


which no commensurate financial returns can 
have been expected. 

Since its formation, the policy of the rail- 
way company has been to finance the con- 
struction of only such Chinese lines as would 
be connected with its own system, thus, by 
means of through-traffic agreements, to divert 
the major part of the freight to the South 
Manchuria Railway for seaboard export at 
Dairen in the Japanese leased territory. Very 
arge sums have been expended in financing 
these lines and it is doubtful if their con- 
struction, in certain cases, was justified on 
purely economic grounds, especially in view 
of the large capital advances made and the 
loan considerations involved. | 


The Chinese and Japanese official transla- 
tions of this entry into the minutes of the 
conference leave no doubt that the disputed | 
Passage concerning ‘parallel railways” is a 
declaration or statement of intention on the 








That there was a statement of intention 
has not been disputed by the Chinese, but 
there has throughout the controversy been a 
difference of opinion between the two parties 


be built any railway which, in the opinion of 
o Saige age | the South Manchuria Railway Company, was 
Chinese efforts to build their own railway. 

anteceded Manchuria’s declaration of allegi- | 
ance to Nanking. | 
The very existence of such a foreign-con- 


| 
partial judicial tribunal. { 
| Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 


| 
part of the Chinese plenipotentiaries. | 
| 


electrical energy is applicable when fur- 
nished to branch houses owned and op- 
erated by meat-packing companies. 
.. Where electrical energy is furnished to 
nch houses owned and operated by a 
meat-packing company for the processing 
‘of meat products, such as curing and 
smoking meats, manufacturing sausage, 
frankfurters, etc., it is regarded as used 
for industrial purposes and is not subject 
to the tax imposed under section 616 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932. However, elec- 
trical energy furnished for refrigeration, 
storing, so-called ageing of fresh meats, 
or distributing the company’s products is 


ability of plaintiffs in error to discharge 
their obligations to the State or the abil- 
ity of a State or its subdivisions to procure 
the services of private individuals to aid 
\them in their undertakings.” 


Cases Are Cited 


As Method of Test 


These cases, I believe it is fair to say, 
prescribe what may today be regarded as 
the proper method of testing whether or 
not a tax, whether laid by State or Na- 
tion, runs afoul the implied constitutional 


of Texas and remove under a so-called 
lease (for a consideration in the form of | 
royalties paid to the State) given for the 
purpose, as in Oklahoma, of raising rev- 
enue for the schools. 

But this tax was held valid, because in 
Texas these so-called leases are construed | 
as sales of the oil and gas in place, and 
consequently the tax attached only after 
the interest of the State had ceased. But 
the conomic effect upon the school reve- 
nue of the State was the same as in the 
Coronado case. 


No. 21. 
win, petitioners, v. American Surety Company 
of New York. Argument commenced by Mr. 
William Marshall Bullitt for the American 
Surety Company of New York. 

Adjourned until Oct. 14 at 12 o’clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 3(and 21), 4, 5, 6(and 
7), 9, 10, 13, 14, 15 and 16. 





of which they are supreme. Now, what 
powers of the Federal Government are 
supreme? 


The answer, of course, is, all of them. 


= v. Maryland, where it was said (p. 
) 


Vivian F. Baldwin and E. R. Bald-| 


That has been established since McCul- | 


trolled institution as the South Manchuria | 
Railway on Chinese soil was naturally looked | 
upon with disfavor by the Chinese authori- 
ties, and questions concerning its rights and 
privileges under treaties and agreements have 
constantly arisen since the usso-Japanese 
| War. More particularly, after 1924, when the | 
Chinese authorities in Manchuria, having 
come to recognize the importance of railway 
development, sought to develop their own 
railways independent of Japanese capital, did 
these problems become more critical. 

Both economic and strategic considerations 
were involved. The Tahushan-Tungliao line, 
for example, was projected to develop new 
| territory and to increase the revenues of the 
| Peking-Mukden Railway, while, on the other 
| hand, the Kuo Sung-lin mutiny in December, 
1925, demonstrated the possible strategic and | 


lines with the deliberate object of unduly im- 


| Roys, Ralph L. 


| Showalter, Wm. J. 


The ethno-botany of Maya. 
(Tulane univ. of La. middle Amer. research 
sere Pub. no. 2.) 359 p. New Orleans, La., 
Dept. of middle Amer. research, Tulane 
univ. of La., 1931. 32-12870 
Travels of George Wash- 
ington. 63 p., illus. Wash., D. C., Press of 
Judd & Detweiler, 1932. 32-12873 


Smith, Henry W. Vicksburg campaign, synop- 


Tolstoi, 


Trenton evening times. 


sis of activities from Nov., 1862, to July 4, 
1863, 77th reg. Ill. volunteers. 16 p. Sioux 


Falls, S. D., Will A. Beach printing co., 1931. 

should serve Japan's “special mission” in| Ment, but whether this entry in the minutes | « . 32-12856 
Manchuria. of the Peking Conference of 1905, whether) §, C. hist. assn. Proceedings of... 1 v. Co- 
The South Manchuria Railway system has | C@lled a “protocol” or not, is a binding com-;  lumbia, S. C., 1931. 32-12887 


Aleksiei N. Peter the Great; trans. 
from Russian by H. Chrouschoff Matheson. 
387 p. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1932. 32-26743 
Washington in Tren- 
ton. 31 p., illus. Trenton, N. J., Trenton 
times newspapers, 1932. 32-12876 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 





135—Sept., 1932, Bur. Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr. 15-199 
—No. 2936 (From the Procedings of the U. 8. 

The Trematode Parasites of Marine Mammals 
Natl. Museum, Vol. 81, Art. 13, pp. 1-68, 
pls. 1-12), U. 8. Natl. Museum. Apply at 
U. S. Natl. Museum. 


|The Canadian and Ordovician Formations and 


Fossils of South Manchuria—Bull. 164, U. S. 


i. s . Price, 50 nts. 32-27220 
as to the nature of the intention expressed. oun ae ie ane 1932, Vol, 9, No. 9, 
Japan has claimed that tne words employed U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, $1 per year. 
preclude China from building or allowing to Agr. 24-113 


Geology and Ore Deposits of the Stockton and 
Fairfield Quadrangles, Utah—Professional 


in competition with its system. The Chinese, Paper 173, Geological Survey, U. 8S. Dept. In- 
; On the other hand, contend that the only com- terior. Price, $1.25. GS32-175 
mitment involved in the disputed passage| Film Strips—Misc. Pub. No. 91, U. S. Dept. 
was a statement of intention not to build Agri. Apply at Dept. Agr. 32-344 


Manufacture and Sale of Farm Equipment— 


pairing the commercial usefulness 
the South Manchuria Railway. | 


and value of; 1931, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 


Apply at Bur. 25-26343 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


|S. C.—Repts. of Cases Heard and Determined 
by Supreme Court of 8S. C.—Vol. CLXV.— 


During the exchange of notes of 1907 con-| 
cerning the Hsinmintun-Fakumen Railway 
project, Prince Ching. representing the 
Chinese Government, stated to Baron Haylashi, 
the Japanese Minister, in a communication 
dated April 7, 1907, that the Japanese plent- 
potentiaries in the Peking Conference, while 
aaa ¥ ae ” a definition of the term 

ralle) ne” in terms of specific mileage r nd Fall Terms, 
o—- the South Manchuria Railway, declared | Toei und Spring Term 1808 “Columbia, 1932. 
oun Me would do nothing to preyent R. I.—25th Ann. Rept. of Bank Comr. show- 
’ a m any steps she might take in the| ‘ing condition of State Banking Institutions 

uture for the development of Manchuria.” as of Je. 30, 1932. Providence, 1932. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Chinese | Tenn.—Law Governing Regulation and Super- 
Government during this period admitted in| vision of Investment Companies in Tenn. 





commercial in its scope and is subject to 


prohibition upon either State’s or th 


e Na- 


Two Phases of Inquiry that: 


“The American people have 


political value of independently owned and | Practice that there was, on their part, an 





tion’s invading the sovereign independence 
of the other. But rules alone, we all know, 
are not always an infallible guide in fore- 
casting what a court will decide. 

Here, as in some other fields, the trou- 
ble, however great, is perhaps not so much 
with the law as with applying the law to 
the facts. After all the certainty and 
finality that can be given to a principle 
of law, there will always remain “the com- 
petition of opposite analogies.” This has 
been true here. It is only in the com- 
parison, adjustment, and reconciliation of 
these different analogies that such a de- 
termination may be framed as will solve 
problems of this kind as they arise. How 
then have these rules been applied? And 
as applied, what effect do they have upon 
sources of revenue, both State and Fed- 
eral? 
A number of decisions interesting in 
these respects were rendered by the Su- 
preme Court in its last term. One of 
them is Fox Films Corp. v. Doyal, 286 U. 
S. 123. In 1928, in Long v. Rockwood, 277 
U. S. 142, the court held, by a five-to-four 
division, that a State may not impose a 
tax upon royalties received for the use of 
patents issued by the United States. 


the tax. Where both operations are car- 
ried on at the same location and the elec- 
trical energy is furnished through one 
meter, the predominant character of the 
business carried on at such location de- 
termines the classification of electrical) 
energy for the purposes of this tax. 


Scope of Electricty Tax 
Regulations 42, Article 40; S. T. 526. 
Advice is requested whether the tax im- 

posed under section 616 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932 on the consumption of elec- 
trical energy is due on all payments for 
domestic or commercial consumption, 
whether in the form of a minimum charge, 
a flat charge, or otherwise. 

It is held that all payments for elec-| 
trical energy for domestic or commercial 
consumption even though in the form of 
or inclusive of fixed charges, such as 
transformer charges, minimum charges, 
flat charges, service charges, and main- 
tenance charges, are subject to the tax} 
imposed by section 616 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. 

Energy For Grain Elevators 

Regulations 42, Article 40; S. T. 527: 
Taxability of electrical energy furnished 
grain elevators. 

Advice is requested whether electrical | 
energy furnished to grain elevators is) 
taxable under section 616 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. 

The tax imposed under section 616 of | 
tthe Revenue Act of 1932 is applicable to 
electrical energy furnished for domestic or 
commercial consumption, as distinguished 
from that furnished for industrial con- 
sumption. Electrical energy for industrial 
purposes is deemed to include that used | 
generally for manufacturing, processing,| Federal Government in that it subserved 
SEE Te Soetentoent’ carats of 0] er eee ne seen a a ce 

e g lress of science and useful arts 
grain elevator business js the purchasing | not be taxed. The dissenting justices, 
of grain for resale and the storage of 
grain for the account of the producer, and | 
where no processing of a substantial na- 
ture is carried on, electrical energy fur- 
nished to the elevator is held to be for) 
@mmercial consumption and subject to | 
tax under section 616 of the Revenue Act} 
of the 1932. 

However, electrical energy consumed in| 
a@ grain elevator for purposes of cleaning, | 
drying, grinding, and bleaching grain, as | 
distinguished from the mere handling, 
storing, and distribution of grain, is con- 
sidered industrial consumption and is not 
subject to the tax. Where both opera- | 
tons are carried on at the same location | 
and the electrical energy is furnished 
through one meter, the predominant char- | 
acter of the business carried on at such | 
location determines the classification of | 
electrical energy for purposes of this tax. 

Section 724—Sales and Transfer of 
Bonds. Regulations 71, Article 120; S. T. 
529: Taxability of bonds surrendered for 
retirement and cancellation. | 

Advice is requested whether it is nec-| 
essary to affix stamps on bonds which are 
surrendered to a trustee for retirement) 
and cancellation under the terms of a| 
corporate mortgage. 

When bonds are surrendered to a trus-| 
tee acting under a trust indenture, or to 
the issuing corporation, for immediate) 
cancellation, the transfer tax imposed by| 
section 724 of the Revenue Act of 1932) 
is not incurred. If, however, the bonds) 





Massachusetts Court 
Finding on Patent 


could not tax the patent and hence could 
not tax the royalties received from its 
use. The Supreme Court of the United 
States agreed, and said (p. 147) that since 
the patent was an instrumentality of the 


sisted that a patent is not an instrumen- 
tality of the United States, because it is 
used by the patentee for his private ad- 
vantage alone. . | 
If the majority view had remained the 
law, the States would lose as a source of 
revenue the income derived, not only from 
patents, but from copyrights as well, since 
presumably the latter are granted to sub-| 
serve the same public purpose as the 
former. 

In the Fox Films case, which involved 
copyrights, the Long case was definitely 
overruled. The Films Corporation brought 
the suit to restrain the State of Georgia 
from collecting, so far as based on royal- 
ties from copyrights which it owned, 4 
tax on gross receipts. It was unsuccessful 
before the trial court, and before the State 
Supreme Court which was equally divided. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
unanimously affimed the judgment below, 
thus following the dissent in the Long case. 
The opinion points out (p. 127 )that 
though the United States subserved the 
interests of the general public in granting 
a copyright, it retained an interest in 
neither the production, the copyright, nor 
the profits derived from its use. A copy- 
right and a patent, which the court held 
were alike in respect of the doctrine of 
immunity, are entitled, it was said (pp. 
128-129), to exemption from State tax no 
more than real property granted to its 
citizens by the United States. 


Illustrated ‘by Difference 


This difference in results illustrates the 
two phases of the inAiry as to the valid- 
ity of a tax under the implied constitu- 
tional limitation; (1) if, as was held in the 
Coronado and Gillespie cases, the tax is 
upon what is viewed as an instrumentality | 
of government it is invalid regardless of | 
effect; if it is not so laid, as was true in 
the Group No. 1 case, it is invalid only if 
the effect is to impede in a substantial 
manner the effective operation of govern- 
In the Group No. 1} 
case the tax was held good because it 
raised no such substantial impediment; its 
effect upon the operation and maintenance 
of the schools was, the court said (p. 262), 


mental functions. 


only “remote and indirect.” 


Four justices dissented in the Coronado 
case, and the majority placed a strict 
limitation upon the effect of the Gillespie 
interesting to speculate 
whether these decisions will survive the 
test of time and the attrition of future 
litigation, or will suffer the fate of the 


case. 


It 


Long case. 


This is a vital question to both the 
States and the Nation. 
both national and State, is often leased | 
to private parties in return for a share 
Minnesota has its iron 
California, 
Texas and Oklahoma, as well as the 
The Supreme Judicial Court of Massa-| United States, oil and gas. Practically all 
chusetts had held (p. 149) that the State| the States own valuable lands and natu- 
ral resources—timber, water, etc. To what 
extent are private operators entitled to ex- 
emption from taxation because their con- 
tracts happen to be with the States or 
the United States rather than with private 
owners? Some measure of analogy exists 
between profits derived from operations 
under a Government lease and profits de- 
rived under a patent or copyright. A State 
speaking through Mr. Justice Holmes, in-|may tax income from the latter because! 
they themselves do not directly produce | 
Like contracts for personal | 
services or for the development of mineral | 
jlands, they merely afford opportunity for | 
its production. 

May it not ‘fairly be argued that leases | 
as well as copyrights fall in the class thus | 
defined by the court in the Fox case (p. 


of the profits. 


ore 


128) 


eral 





are not canceled but are retained for re-| 
sale, the surrender of the bonds consti- 
tutes a taxable transaction. 


( 





Court. 


lands; 


the income. 


is 


Colorado, 


Public domain, | 


coal; 


“It is * * * apparent that the mere | 
fact that a property rights is created * * *| 
to fulfill a governmental purpose does not | 
make it nontaxable when it is held in 
private ownership and 
private advantage.” 


State Exemption 
Called Less Broad 


Let us turn to another view. 
paring the 


The argument, 


operated Chinese lines. The Chinese attempt 


obligation not to construct railways patently 


exercised for 


In pre- 
Government’s brief in the 
Coronado case, an argument was devel- 
oped which, while perhaps implicit in the 
decisions, had not so far as we could find 
theretofore been presented to the Supreme 
The argument was this: Though 
the methods of applying the controlling 
principles is the same whether the instru- 
mentality sought to be taxed is State or| 
Federal, the exemption of State instru-| 
mentalities is less broad that that of Fed- 
instrumentalities. 
though it holds no advantage for the State, | 
is interesting for its own sake, and I} 
present it to you in outline. 

The foundation of the doctrine of im- 

After pointing out (p. 128) that the doc- | munity is the preservation and protection, 
trine of immunity is aimed at the protec-|to insure the independence of the Nation 
| tion of the operations of government and and the States, of those powers in respect | 


made in pursuance thereof, to be supreme 
and (p. 433) that: “* * * if the rights of 


declared their Constitution and the laws | 


to overcome the Japanese monopoly, and to 
place obstacles in the way of its Fatare devel- 
| opment, anteceded the period of political in- 
fluence of the Nationalist Government in 





the States to tax the means employed by 
the general government be conceded, the 
declaration that the Constitution, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, is empty and 
unmeaning declamation.” 


Federal Action 
Termed Supreme 


limited except as restrained by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the United States has 
only those powers expressly granted to it 
by that instrument or necessary and proper 
to carry them into execution. (Note No. 
31.) Every act performed or means em- 
ployed by the National Government or 
one of its agencies or instrumentalities 
must find some warrant in the Constitu- 
tion or it is invalid. (Note No. 32.) 

As the Constitution is supreme. so every 
act of the United States under its au- 
thority is supreme. In other words, all acts 
of the Federal Government are what are 
called, for purposes of the doctrine of im- 
munity, governmental. It follows, as the 
Supreme Court said in Jaybird Mining Co. 
v. Weir, 271 U. S. 609, 613, that “the Fed- 
eral Government in all its activities is in- 
dependent of State control.” In the Gi'- 
lespie case it said (p. 505) that “The rule 
as to instrumentalities of the United States 
* * * js absolute in form * * *,” 

So when the United States performs an 








under a policy and to the cancellation of 


tion mentally and physically.” 


| been issued if the insured had disclosed 


had examined the insured testified that 


of the policy. 
No. E-746, Sept. 12, 1932, 


received a check for such amount each 


a substitute check in payment of such 
making of the last payment” during wh 


infection claimed to have resulted from 





original check repeated and did not ad 
of the parties. 


| 


Unlike the States, whose powers are un-! 


Manchuria, the Tahushan-Tungliao, Mukden- 
Hailungchong and Hulan-Hailun Railways, for 
| example, having been constructed while Mar- 
| shal Chang Tso-lin was in power. 

| ‘The policy of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang 
after his assumption of authority in 1928, re- 
enforced by the widespread movement for 
“rights recovery’’ sponsored by the Central | 
Government and the Kuomintang, came into | 
collision with Japan’s monopolistic and ex- | 
pansionist policies, centered, as they were, | 
around the South Manchuria Railway Com- | 
pany. | 





+~+ + 
| The conflict over “parallel lines.” 
In the Japanese justification of their re- 
sort to forceful means in Manchuria, on and 
|after Sept. 18, 1931, they have alleged vio-| 
lation of Japan's “treaty rights,” and have | 
emphasized China’s failure to carry out an 


act, admittedly within its power, such as| 
the making of the lease in the Gillespie 
| case, it is performing an act of sovereignty 
|—an act supreme under the Constitution. | 
In consequence neither the lease in the 
Gillespie case nor the income it produced 
—assuming as it did, that it was the lease | 
that produced the income—was subject to | 
|tax by the States. | 

When we turn from a consideration of 
the nature of the powers of the United 
States to that of the powers of the State, | 
we find a striking distinction. Unlike) 
those of the Federal Government, the | 
powers of the States are of two kinds: | 
(1) Governmental, and (2) nongovern- 
mental or proprietary. (Note No. 33.) The) 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 








« CURRENT LAW , 


Latest Decisions of Federal anc State Courts 


INSURANCE—Accident insurance—Misrepresentations as to physical condition— 
Impaired eyesight—Representation by insured in good faith— 
An accident insurance company was not entitled to recovery of payments made 





the policy on the ground that the insured’s 


eyesight was impaired at the time of his application for the policy, in which he 
had answered “no exceptions” to a question as to whether he was in “sound condi- 
The company contended that the representation 
designated in the policy as a “warranty” was untrue by reason of the impaired 
eyesight and that it materially affected the risk in that the policy would not have 


the impairment of eyesight. Experts who 
the vision of one eye was a little impaired 


an@® that of the other very much impaired. The evidence conclusivly proved how- 
ever that the insured had performed all sorts of duties in several occupations 
showing excellent eyesight and had used his eyes for many purposes requiring 
unusual vision, over a period of at least 30 years prior to the issuance of the policy. 
The court, in dismissing the action, stated that there was no showing of fraud, 
that the evidence proved that the insured had :made the representation in good, | 
faith, believing that his eyesight was good, and that the insured’s statement, as- 

suming that it misrepresented his physical condition, did not work a forfeiture 


Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York, etc., v. Phelps et al.; D. C., S. D. W. Va., 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Petition for additional compensation—Limita- 
tions—“Last payment”—Suhstitute check— . 

Where an employe was awarded a certain sum per week for a period of 35 weeks 
for the loss of a finger under the Nebraska Workmen’s Compensation Act and 


week during such period, but did not cash 


the check for the last payment and on the employer's discovery thereof was given 


_last installment, the one-year “after the 
ich he was required, under the act, to file 


his petition for additional compensation for injury to his nervous system from 


the finger injury, dated from his receipt 


of the original check and not from his receipt of the sudstitute check, The period of 
limitations ran from the delivery of the original check and was not affected by 
the employer’s voluntary execution of the duplicate check. 


Such check was the 
d to the obligations, liabilities, and rights 


Samland v. Ford Motor Co.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 28510, Oct. 7, 1932. 


| tion of the Hsinmintun- 


and unreasonably prejudicial to the interests 
otf the South Manchuria Railway, though 
they have always denied that Japan had any 
valid claim to a right to monopolize railway 
construction in Southern Manchuria. 


There has never been a definition as to 


| what would constitute a parallel railway, al- 
| though the Chinese : non’ ce 


desired one. 


When 
Japanese government op = 


need wnt qomearus. 
akumen Railway in 
1906-1908, the impression was created that 
sen ae & “parallel” railway, one 
nm approximately 35 miles of the 
Manchuria Railway, amma 
government 
tion of the 


provera against the construc- 
ahushan-Tungliao Railway as a 
competitive parallel line,” noting that the 
distance between the proposed Tailway and 
the South Manchuria Railway would be “no 
a 70 miles on the average.” 
e cult to make a thoroughly 

definition. — 

-~++ 


Difficulties in interpretation of a clause 
phrased so broadly and nontechnically. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


but in 1926 the Japanese | 


| 


It would | 


Nashville, 1932. 

Building and Loan Law of Tenn.—Chapt. 
117, Acts of 1929 as amended and modified 
by Tenn Code, 1932. Nashville, 1932. 

36th Ann. Rept. of Building and Loan 
Assns., f. period ended Je. 30, 1931, Dept. of 
Ins. and Banking. Nashville, 1931. 





Inheritance Tax Hearings 
Sponsored in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 13. 
One hearing has been held and more are 
planned for the county seat cities of prin- 
cipal counties of Oklahoma, as a part of 
the campaign of the State Tax Commis- 
sion to collect delinquent inheritance 
taxes, according to Melvin Cornish, Com- 
mission Chairman. 
An investigator for the Commission ex- 
amined probate cases in Garfield County 


From a railway-operating point of view, a| and listed 70 which might owe the State 


‘parallel’ line can be considered a “compet- 
ing line’; one which deprives another rail- 
way of some part of the traffic which natu- 
rally would have gravitated to it. Competitive 
traffic includes both local and through traffic, 
and, especially when the latter is considered. 
it is not difficult to see how a stipulation 
against the construction of “parallel” lines is 
“penis of very broad interpretation. 


or is there any agreement between China | 


and Japan as to what constitutes a “main 
line” or a “branch line.” These terms, from 
a railway operating point of view, are subject 
to change. The Peking-Mukden Railway line 
from Tahushan extending north was originally 
considered by that administration as a 
“branch line,” but after the line had been 
completed from Tahushan to Tungliao it was 
possible to regard this as a “main line.” 

It was only natural that the interpretation 
of the undertaking in regard to parallel rail- 
ways should lead to bitter -controversy be- 
tween China and Japan. 
tempted to build their own railways in South 
Manchuria, but in almost every case met with 
a@ protest from Japan. 

++ + 


Issues caused by Japanese loans for construc- | 


tion of Chinese railways in Manchuria. 


A second group of railway issues which in- | 


creased the tension between China and Japan 
before the events of September last, were 
those which arose from the agreements under 
which the Japanese advanced money for the 
construction of various Chinese government 
railways in Manchuria. Japanese capital 
the present value, including arrears and in- 
terest, of yen 150,000,000 had been expended 
in the building of the following Chinese lines: 
The Kirin-Changchun, the Kirin-Tunhua, the 


in inheritance taxes or in delinquent taxes, 
Mr. Cornish said. A hearing was held 
in Enid, the county seai, attended by John 
T. Bailey, Commission member, and W. T. 
McConnell, Chief of the Inheritance Tax 


Department, representing the Commission. 


The Chinese at- | 


The hearings are presided over by the 
county judge, who is the probate judge in 
the county concerned. Mr. Cornish said 
investigations already have been in Pot- 
tawatomie, Hughes, Seminole, Okfuskee 
and Kay counties and others probably 
will be made in every county of the State. 
Representatives of the Tax Commission 
said the examination of probate case rec- 
ords goes back to cases 10 to 12 years ago. 





Decisions Promulgated by 


| 


to | 


Ssupingkai-Taonan, and the Taonan-Angang- | 


| chi railways and certain narrow gauge lines. 
The Japanese CO IATLNG that the Chinese 

would not pay these 

provision for them, nor carry out various stip- 

ulations in the agreements, such as those re- 


oans, nor make adequate | 


specting the appointment of Japanese railway | 


advisers. They made repeated demands that 
the Chinese should fulfill the alleged prom- 
| ises made by their government that Japanese 
interests should be Poe to participate in 
| the construction of the Kirin-Kwainci Rail- 
way. 

| This projected line would extend the Kirin- 
|Tunhua Railway to the Korean border, and 
would make available for Japan a new short 


sea and rai route from her seaports to the, 


center of Manchuria, and, in conjunction with | 


the other railways, shorten the communica- 
tions with the interior. 

++ + 
The Chinese defense. 

In defense of the failure to repay their 
loans, the Chinese pointed out that these 
| were not normal financial transactions. They 
claimed that the loans were made largely by 
the South Manchuria Railway in order to mo- 
nopolize railway construction in South Man- 
churia; that the object was primarily stra- 
tegic and political; and that in any case, fhe 
new lines had been s0 heavily overcapitalized 
that they were, at least for the time being, 
financially unable to earn the necessary money 
to repay the construction expenses and loans. 

They contended that in each instance of 
}alleged failure to fulfill obligations, an im- 
| partial examination would show adequate jus- 
| tification for their conduct. As for the Kirin- 
| Kwainei Railway, they denied the moral, and 
leven the legal, validity of the alleged agree- 
ments. 


++ + 
|The South Manchuria Railway desired a sys- 
tem of branch lines. 
There were certain conditions which existed 


| 


The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct. 8, 1932 
O. O. Owens. Docket Nos. 14379, 31986 
and 47887. 

Income—Receiver: Accumulated for 
unascertained persons. Where in- 
come from royalties is impounded in 
the custody of a court receiver during 
litigation to determine the unknown 
heirs of the original owner, the re- 
ceiver is a fiduciary and under section 
2 (b), Act of 1916, and section 219, 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, should file re- 
turns and pay the income taxes 
thereon. And when seid funds are 
released and paid to the beneficiary 
determined by the court to be entitled 
to receive them, they are not income 
taxable to the beneficiary in that year. 

2. Depletion. The basis for depletion 
is the cost of the property and not its 
appreciated value except where deple- 
tion is allowed on a discovery basis, 
United States v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295. 





which make it natural for the loan cone 
troversy to arise. The South Manchuria Rail-e 
way had practically no branches, and wished 
to develop a system of feeder lines in order 


|}to increase its freight and passenger traffic. 


jin connestion with these railway agreements | 


The company was therefore willing to advance 
money for the building of such new lines, 
even though there was little likelihood that 
the loans would be repaid in the near fu- 
ture; it was, also, willing to continue to make 
further advances, when earlier loans were 
still outstanding. 

In these circumstances, and so long as the 
newly-constructed Chinese lines functioned as 
feeders to the South Manchuria system, and 
were operated in some measure under its in- 
fluence, the South Manchuria Railway an- 
peared to make no special effort to force pay- 
ment of the loans, and the Chinese iines 
operated with ever-increasing debt obligations, 

But when certain of these lines were con- 
nected with a new Chinece railway system, and 
in 1930-31 stavted a serious competition with 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Cornerstone Is Laid by President 
For New Supreme Court Building 


Future Home of Tribunal Is Described by the 


Chief Justice as 


Republic 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


1796, and had proceeded forthwith to pro- 
vide a building for the judiciary, those 
who assembled to lay its corner stone 
would have expressed sentiments far dif- 
ferent from those with which our hearts 
are filled today. Their words at best 
would have been those of hopeful proph- 
ecy, while our ianguage is that of grati- 
fied fulfilment. Perhaps their theme 


would have been a defense of the pro-| 


vision for a Federal judiciary or the terms 
of the still untried Judiciary Act. But the 
future to them lay hid among the 
shadows; ours is iJlumined by the light of 
a glorious past. 


“Many, no doubt, among their lHsteners 
would have entertained in silence the 


gloomy fears of John Jay expressed at the, 


turn of the century in announcing his 
belief that the Supreme Court ‘would not 
obtain the energy, weight and dignity 
which are essential to its affording due 
support to the National Government, nor 
acquire the pubiic confidence and respect 
which as the last resort of justice of the 
Nation it should possess.. How much more 
fortunate are we who for these doubts 
and fears can substitute pride and confi- 
dence, and who, in place of phophecy and 


hope, can call upon history to vindicate! 


our faith that in the erection of this 
great court American statecraft achieved 
its noblest triumph. 


“Truly this is a day for memories, though 
before this audience of all others it is un- 
necessary tc recount the history or the 
services of the Supreme Court of the 
with United States. Step Wy step it has 
marched with the marching Union, shar- 
ing in its battles, alive to its dangers, 
sensitive to its needs; now in the very 
thick and center of the fray; now sitting 
serene in judgment above the noise and 
dust of the arena; today assailed by fierce 
and tempestuous criticism; tomorrow 
praised in terms that exhaust the gifts of 
rhetoric; but at all times pursuing with- 
out fear and without reproach the dis- 
charge of its mighty functions. 

“No breath of scandal has touched it; 
no detraction has been able to soil so much 
as the hem of its garments; no gust of 
political passion hds succeeded in turning 
from it the minds and hearts of the 
American people. They know that so 
long as the court continues with courage 
and fidelity upon its appointed path, so 
long—and no longer—will the Republic of 
the Fathers endure. 


Court as Interpreter 
Of Constitution 


“In this thought lies the true signifi- 
cance of our present ceremony. From 
these walls will issue through the lips of 
its authentic interpreter the ‘living voice’ 
of the Constitution. 
court has more than once declared, the 
Constitution is. a written instrument and 
as such its meaning does not alter, each 
generation will in its turn demand that 
this meaning should be from time to time 
proclaimed. The day of interpretation is 
not over. There are recesses in the Con- 
stitution still unexplored; problems long 
recognized that have not yet been solved. 

“And in the future, no less than in the 
past, there will arise again and yet again 
the challenging question whether old 
words have taken on new meaning in the 
light of changing facts, or whether new 
facts must find their proper setting in 
the frame of the ancient words. It can 
not be otherwise in the expanding life of 
an advancing people. But when the winds 
of political sophistry threaten to tear from 
her moorings the Ship of State, and when 
the beating waves of impatient change 
would bear her out to the unknown deep, 
it is the voice of the Constitution speaking 
here that will bid the winds and the waves 
be still. 

“If the turbulent years have altered or 
destroyed nearly every government that 
was a companion of our own when it came 
into existence, while ours has endured un- 
changed; if, in consequence, what then 
was new is now among the oldest of exist- 
ing governmental forms, the explanation, 
no doubt, must be sought first of all in the 
harmony between the plan itself and the 
indwelling political genius of the Ameri- 
can people. Yet the checks and balances 
of the Constitution; the tripartite division 
of powers; the restraint of the Legislature 
upon the executive, of the executive upon 
the Legislature; of the courts upon both, 
and through the power of legislation and 
appointment of both upon the courts; the 
coordinate sovereignties of the Nation and 
the States, each supreme upon its own 
plane of action but a mere intruder in the 
domain of the other; all these have been 
so many gyroscopes to keep the vessel on 
an even keel, while others around her were 
foundering in the angry sea. 


Too Great Complexity 
Said Not to Result 


“But is it not true that this stability has 
been bought at the price of great complex- 
ity in government and a corresponding 
loss in efficiency and promptitude; and 
since it is in the nature of all power to 
seek its own aggrandizement, a corre- 
sponding increase in the jealous quarrels 
of those seeking not only to retain but to 
enhance the power they possess. Over 
this thrust and play, this strife and labor 
of conflicting forces, some controlling wis- 
dom must preside. 

“When the ‘I will’ of one authority and 
the ‘Thou shalt not’ of another have 
brought the machinery of government to a 
halt, some arm must intervene to put the 
interlocking parts once more in ordered 
movement. In this building therefore is 
to sit the Master Mechanician, to ease 
and regulate these strains and stresses 
that simpler schemes of government es- 
cape. . 

“This is to be the abode of the Peace- 
maker. Hither will come sovereign States, 
who have thrown away the sword and out- 
lawed among themselves the ordeal by 
battle; who have, indeed, foregone their 
native power of independent contract. 
Bringing here their differences, in the calm 
atmosphere of reason and fair argument 
they. will invoke the judgment of this 
chosen tribuna!. They will not hedge 
about their submission to its processes with 
any nice reservations touching questions 
of vital interests or domestic policy or per- 
sonal honor. 

“They will not withhold their consent 
until from the womb of the indefinite 
future there shall emerge a written code 
of laws to govern their conduct toward one 
another. They will be content to rest their 
cause upon the terms of their mutual com- 
pact and the principles of eternal right 


Although, as the) 


Symbolic of the 





{and justice. Reading the past for the) 
| lessons that it gives and trusting the future , 
|for its promise, they will abide in loyalty 
|and in peace the decision of this impartial 
| arbiter. 


‘Called House of Refuge 
|For All Oppressed 


“And, finally, and perhaps in usage 
loftier still, this house is to be the House 
of Refuge for all such as are oppressed. 
Here, armed in his native right, one man 
alone is to prove stronger than a thousand. | 
We rest our Government upon the consent | 
of the governed; we recognize a numerical | 
majority as the organ and expression of | 
that consent; but we resolutely refuse to 
accept the voice of the people as the om-'! 
nipotent voice of God. 

“Over against the greed, or malice, or | 
ignorance or unwisdom of the majority, ! 
we raise a barrier of constitutional right | 
that it dare not cross, and behind which 
men’s liberties are to remain as secure 
from the tyranny of the crowd as from 
the tyranny of a king. Fleeing then to 
| this altar, an oppressed minority—its hum- 
blest member, even, is to find raised over 
him the shield and buckler of the law, 
and standing in its august shadow is to| 
bid defiance to the clamorous multitude 
_ would rob him of his liberty or his | 
ife. 

“It is for these purposes and to such 
ends we lay this cornerstone. May it 
prove well and truly laid; established in 
order and enduring in strength. In the 
days to come, when enemies within or 
enemies without shall afflict the people; 
when a famine of patriotism or a murrain 
of selfseeking shall blast the land; when 
men, knowing each the plague of his own 
heart, shall turn to this House and spread | 
forth their hands, then may Justice of the 
Scales and Sword in this her dwelling place 
hear their supplication and give unto each 
| according to his righteousness. May those 
who shall speak and those who shall give 


audience here labor together to that sacred ' 
end.” 


Mr. Hughes Responds 
On Behalf of Court 


The response on behalf of the Supreme 
Court by Charles Evans Hughes, the Chief 


Justice of the United States, follows in 
full text: 


It is fitting that the members of the 
American Bar Association, once more as- 
sembled in recognition of their special 
responsibilities in relation to the adminis- 
tration of justice, should celebrate the 
creation of this greatly needed facility. 

In speaking of this building as meeting 
imperative requirements, I do not refer 
to the personal convenience of the Jus- 
tices of the Court. So far as that is con- 
cerned, I am sure that I can speak for all 
of them in saying that they have never 
been disposed to complain of the limita- 
tions to which they have long been accus- 
tomed. 

The members of the court from the out- 
set had the advantage of a rigorous disci- 
pline. The court began its work as a 
homeless department of the Government, 
with but few creature comforts, and its 
labors have never been disturbed by the 
enticements of luxurious surroundings. 


The elaborate plans for the Capitol left 
the court without an abiding place, and 
its enforced migrations from one incon- 
venience to another, so often recounted, 
furnishes perhaps the most striking of 
,Jronical chapters in our national history. 
But the glory of intellectual achievement 
was heightened by the physical back- 
ground. 

When Chief Justice Marshall delivered 
the epoch-making opinion in Marbury v. 
Madison, in February, 1803, the court sat 
in the small room in the Capitol which 
had been designated for the Clerk of the 
Senate and which is now used by the 
marshal of the court. Without stressing 
the inadequacy of other temporary quar- 
ters, or again narrating the odd vicissitudes 
to which the court was subjected in early 
days, we recall with especial interest that 
it was in the basement of the Capitol, in 
the room now occupied by the library, 
that Marshall and Taney with their emi- 
nent associates heard and decided the great 
controversies which distinguished the 
formative period of our judicial history. 


Present Chamber Used 
By Court Since 1860 


Since 1860, the court has used its pres- 
ent chamber. It is no disparagement of 
this new enterprise to say that we shall 
leave that historic room with keen regret. 
In its dignity, in its simplicity, in its 
priceless memories as the former Senate 
chamber and for upwards of 70 years the 
seat of the court, that room has no rival. 
It will be long, indeed, before this beauti- 
ful building can boast of the spiritual en- 
dowment which has blessed the old home. 

I may speak in the same strain of the 
small conference room where the court 
reaches its decisions. That little room has 
been quite large enough for the exprestion 
of views, whether harmonicus or diver- 
gent, and to the members of the court it 
will ever be a unique and hallowed spot, 
which however poor in its appointments is 
immeasurably rich in its traditions. 

But the inspiration of cherished asso- 
ciations can not avail to satisfy the phys- 
ical needs of administration and these 
have become too pressing to be longer 
disregarded. The facilities of the essen- 
tial offices of clerk and marshal have be- 
come shockingly insufficient. There is 
lacking decent provision for the vast ac- 
cumulation of records. The constantiy in- 
creasing volumes of the working library 
for bench and bar require suitable hous- 
ing. 


New Building Urged 
By Late Mr. Taft 


Counsel in attendancejat the court have 
been without the simplest conveniences 
for consultation and preparation for ar- 
gument. The space in the court room as- 
signed to members of the bar has been 
inadequate, while the line of visitors in 
the corridor awaiting their chance to en- 
ter has evidenced the present inability to 
meet reasonable demands for public au- 
dience. Everything considered, I doubt if 
any high court has performed its tasks 
with so slender a physical equipment. 

For the enterprise now progressing to 
completion in worthily meeting these 
needs, we are indebted to the late Chi 
Justice William Howard Taft more than 
to anyone else. When President, Mr. Taft 
would gladly have sponsored such an un- 
dertaking because of his deep interest in 


|taining the balance between the Nation | 
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Ruling Sustained 


On Average Wage 4 
7 8°" © Th Provinces 


- Liberia Planned | 


North Carolina Court Upholds | 


Basis for Benefit Award to 
Part-time Worker 
‘Program for International, 
Rule to Eradicate Slav-| 


ery Made Public by De- 
partment of State 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 13. 

Holding that the determination of the |— 
average weekly wage of an injured part-} 
time employe under the North Carolina | 
workmen's compensation act is a finding of | 
fact by the State Industrial Commission 
that is binding upon the Supreme Court 
although it may disagree with such find- 
ings, the North Carolina Supreme Court 
has affirmed an award basing compensa- 
tion on an average weekly wage of $18 
when the actual average earnings were 


A program for international control of | 
Liberia to eliminate slavery in that coun- 
try has just been made public by the 
| Department of State and forwarded by it 


$13.37. The case was entitled Munford v,|t© the Finance Corporation of America, 
West Construction Co. et al. which owns a large amount of rubber- | 

The North Carolina act provides that | producing land in Liberia. (The Depart- 
“where the employment prior to the injury | ment’s announcement of its action was 
extended over a period of less than 52|printed in The United States Daily of 
weeks, the method of dividing the earnings | Oct. 13.) 
during that period by the number of weeks | The correspondence preceding the De- 
and parts thereof during which the em-|partment’s action, including the text of 
ploye earned wages shall be followed; pro- the proposed agreement for control of 
vided, results fair and just to both parties | Liberia,.as made public by the Depart- 
will be thereby obtained.” jment, follows in full text: 

It is further provided that where due to; On Oct. 11 the following telegram was 
the shortness of time during which the | teceived from the President of the Finance 
employe has worked, it is impractical to| Corporation of America. Its text was 
compute average weekly wages on the| transmitted to the American representa- 
basis of actual earnings, regard may be|tive on the International Committee on 
had to the average weekly amount earned | the same day: 
by persons of the same grade in the some | joer = aes. eens:  siiea 

7 i ° eferr Oo your letter o ct. 5 with en- 
employment in the same locality. P The | closures of general principles and communi- 
latter method was used by the Commission | cation from Viscount Cecil to the American 
in this case since it was believed the | representatives The general principles are re- 

cl ‘ ; |ceiving our careful study and although we 
former would not afford results fair and are not satisfied that the general principles | 
just to both parties. are as yet in form to afford a solution, we} 
[SS 5 —— - - }are willing to send a representative to Geneva | 
; to explore in negotiation the possibility of 
the work of the court, but the preponder- | agreement on a plan mutually acceptable and | 
ant sentiment of the justices at that time Lory mi = _ practical benefit to Liberia 

: . an er e. 

did not favor the severance of the court (Signed) WILLIAM P. BELDEN. 
from its old seat in the Capitol. As Chief President Finance Corporation of America. 
Justice, Mr..Taft renewed the suggestion, | Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 11, 1932. 
and this building is th f his in- De ae 
tellieent ciimaae e result of his in-| winiam P. Belden, Clevelant, Ohio. 

; pe nce. Sir: I enclose herewith three copies of the 

On this occasion, made memorable by | revised text of the “Geneva Principles of the 
the interest displayed by the representa- re oe a ae oe was 

7 ‘ A op J e Internationa ommittee at a 
ea of oe ore from every part meeting at Geneva on Sept. 27, 1932. There 
o e country, we are happy to observe | is likewise enclosed a copy of a communica- 
that the special significance of this edifice | tion ane Se ee from Vis- 

s oo its : coun ecil, e President of the International 
oe ae 8 eee Committee, with respect to the acceptance by 
t P ry alm. | Liberia of his plan. 

For this temple of noble proportions, an| In the opinion of the Department these 
achievement of the most distinguished | 
architectural skill, which will be one of the 
outstanding ornaments of a rarely beauti- 
ful Capital, finds its chief distinction as a} 
national symbol. It symbolizes the main- 





general principles are susceptible of use as 
& basis for the further development of the 
Liberian problem through direct negotiations 
between the Finance Corporation and Liberia. 
In making the text available to you the De- 
partment accordingly endorses in this sense 
the general principles contained therein. 

I am informed by Mr. Reber that the mem- 
bers of the International Committee have ex- | 
pressed the hope that the reply of the Finance 
Corporation in the premises may be made at 
as early a date as possible in order that, in 
the event that you are willing to accept the 
general principles as a basis for direct negotia- 
tions, the beginning of these negotiations may 
take place without delay. You will find 1 
reference to this matter in Viscount Cecil's 
communication. In this connection also, Mr. 
Reber reported by telegraph on Oct. 3 that 
the Liberian representatives had remained in 
Geneva in the hopes that a representative of 


and the States and in enforcing the 
primary demands of individual liberty as | 
safeguarded by the overriding guarantees | 
of a written Constitution. This building 
is the symbol of the distinctive character 
of the Republice. 

It is because it is of this symbolic char- 
acter that the American people have de- 
manded the best that art and skill can | 
furnish. They demanded that it should be 
worthy of themselves. Hence, we look — Sneath be thee ee ee ‘2 poy 
upon this gleaming marble, in classic lines, | aeehanel tee ee information of the is 

/ ee 
oe eo simply for judges or| “Very truly yours, for the Secretary of State: 


(Signed) W. R. CASTLE JR. 
Few of those who are now members of | Ot. 5, 1932. Undersecretary. 
the court will long enjoy the privileges | a 


, _lo Copy of a communication from Vi 
which this building affords. Their suc- | Cecil, president of the International Com. 
cessors, who in relatively brief periods of | mittee on Liberia, to the American repre- 


service share its advantages, will come | sentative: 


and go. The Republic endures and this is; With reference to your letter of Oct. 1 re- 
the symbol of its faith. | Sarding the acceptance by the Liberian rep- 


resentative of the general principles of the 
| League lan of assistance I send to you an 
| extract from the minutes of the last meeting 
| of the League committee in their final form 

From this you will see that it was fully 
understood that the acceptance by Mr. Grimes 
| Was definitive subject to a successful outcome 
of the negotiations with the representative of 
the Finance Corporation 

I should be very glad to hear when we may 


expect the presence of the Corporation's - 
resentative. . — 


Memorial to Services 


Of Nation’s Founders 


This building could not be thus repre- 
sentative without being a memorial of the 
services of those who have labored in and | 
through this court in the maintenance and | 
development of our constitutional system. 
This building is a monument to the work | 
of those who in the Constitutional Con- 
vention builded even better than they 
knew; to Washington, without whose wis- 
dom and prestige the Constitution would 
not have been ratified; to Marshall who 
cemented the Union; to the long line of 
judges who, however differing in opinion 
in individual instances, have been imbued 
with a common and absorbing purpose 
and have applied constitutional provisions 
to concrete cases, under the watchful eye 
of a critical people, with such measure of 
success that the fundamental conceptions | 
of limited governmental power and of in- 
dividual liberty have persisted despite 
crises of disruption and expansion and 
still remain triumphant and unyielding. 

In this testimonial to the labors of 145 
years, the strife of parties, the antago- 
nisms of personalities, the bitterness of 
particular controversies are all forgotten. 
This monument bespeakes the common 
cause, the unifying principle of our Nation. 

We are in a time of keen distress and 
widespread misgiving. It is a world of 
unrest. The perennial strife with law- 
lessness has assumed new aspects and has 
brought society to new and serious tests 
of its abality to protect itself. 

Few, if any, have the gift of prophecy. 
This edifice, however, attests confidence. 
It suggests permanence—not the perma- 
nence of stone and stegl, but of an idea; 
not, in this respect, of particular formulas, 
but of a conception of the basic needs of 
our organized society. 

That confidence and suggestion of per- 
manence spring no doubt from a belief 
that our people have political instincts 
and convictions which are not likely to 
be uprooted; that government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people, not- 
withstanding all shortcomings, is not to 
perish; that such a government will con- 
tinue to have, as it has had, its written 
prescriptions to secure distribution and 
limitation of governmental powers; that 
our territory is too vast and our political 
concerns too various to permit of an abso- 
lute centralization of authority; that dis- 
tribution and limitation of powers un- 
der a written constitution cannot be main- 
tained without an arbiter, as far removed 
as is practically possible from the disputes 
of parties and the manipulations of 
groups dominated by selfish interests; that 
in some practicable way the talent of the 
Nation for impartial determinations ac- 
cording to constitutional principles must 
find effective expression. 

In estimating the basis for that con- 
fidence, we are well aware that we can- 
not find it in facilities—in structures, 
however beautiful and commodious, or in 
symbols and memorials, however appro- 
priate. In laying the corner stone of| 
this temple, our thought is centered upon 
the temple not made with hands, the 
eternal temple of justice, and upon the 
worship in that unseen temple of the 
spirit, which will consecrate the service 
here and save it from the vanity of a 
formal ritual. 

We have pride and hope on this occa- 
sion because we believe, without under- 
estimating adverse influences, that the 
spiritual resourees of the Nation, from 
which each generation draws anew its 
conceptions of fair dealing, are unwasted, 
and because we find in this building a 
testimonial to-an imperishable ideal of 
liberty under law. 


_ (Mr. Reber explained that the reference 
in the official minutes was to the same 
effect, and also that he had been informed 
by the secretariat of the League of the 
receipt by the latter of a telegram from 
Mr. Barclay stating that Mr. Grimes had 
full power to negotiate an agreement.) 
++ + 

Revised text of the “General Principles 
of the Plan of Assistance” adopted by the 
International Cofimittee on Liberia at 
| Geneva on Sept. 27, 1932: 


CHAPTER I 
Administration 

Article 1.—For administrative purposes, the 
territory of the Republic shall be divided into 
three provinces. 

Article 2.—Each province shall be adminis- 
tered by a provincial commissioner assisted 
by a deputy commissioner 

The provincial commissioner is the repre- 
sentative of the executive power, responsible 
to the Chief of the Government, through the 
intermediary of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Tt shall be his duty to see that the laws and 
regulations are carried out, and he shall be 
responsible for public peace and order 

Article 3.—To insure public order, the com- 
missioners will have under their direct orders 
a corps of messengers, the numbers of which 
shall be settled by the Liberian government in 
consultation with the Chief Adviser, whose 
appointment is provided for in Chapter 4. 

The “frontier force’ may not intervene in 
the provinces. except at the request of the 
provincial commissioner, and then only within 
what the latter considers to be the necessities 
of the case. 

Article 4.—The government of Liberia will 
engage three foreign specialists as commis- 
sioners of the three provinces, and three 
others as deputies of the said commissioners 
They shall be designated by the Council of 
the League of Nations and approved by the 
President of the Republic of Liberia and ap- 
pointed by him. 

With the approval of the Chief Adviser pro- 
vided for in Chapter 4 any or all of the three 
deputies may be Liberians. 


CHAPTER II 
Health 

The Liberian government agrees in principle 
to engage two whole-time medica! officers for 
hospital and health work. They shall carry 
out all the ordinarily accepted duties of a 
medical officer of health in a tropical country 

They will be designated by the Council of 
the League of Nations and apvroved by the 
President of the Republic of Liberia and ap- 
pointed by him. One will be appointed imme- 
diately, the other as soon as the Chief Adviser 
thinks it opportune. 


CHAPTER III 
Finance 
Final text to be determined through direct 


negotiation. 

CHAPTER IV 

Coordination of Measures of Reform and Liai- 

son with the League of Nations 

Article 1A Chief Adviser shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions with the acceptance (agreement) of the 
President of the Republic of Liberia. This 
Adviser shall be responsible to and removable 
by the Council of the League of Nations. He 
shall be attached to the Central Government 
in order to give it the benefit of his advice, 
| to coordinate the work of the foreign experts 
and to supervise the execution of the scheme 
of assistance. 

The Chief Adviser shall proceed with the 
three provincial commissioners as soon &@s pos- 
sible to Liberia and assume his activities. He 
@ill prepare in collaboration with the Presi- 
dent of Liberia and with the assistance of the 
advisers provided in the preceding chapters, 
the progressive details of the plan of assist- 
ance upon the principles agreed to in this 
scheme, and taking account of the draft plan 
drawn up by the exnerts and of the discus- 
sions that have taken place in the committee 

The Liberian Government undertakes to 
collaborate with the Chief Adviser and, sub- 
ject to the reservation as hereafter pro- 
vided in Article Two, to act in accordance 
with his advice and recommendations. It 
hereby agrees to grant to the Chief Ad- 
viser ample and sufficient authority for the 
effective execution of the plan of assistance 
in accordance with his powers defined in the 
first two paragraphs of the present article 
The Chief Adviser may in particular wk for 
anv doc ments and official reports he may 
reouire and mev make sich investigations 
as he may thir’: fit in the country. 

Article 2.—The Liberian Government may 


|not avoid recovery against the 
|when the policy provides that the rights | 


of _ Held Not to Invalidate Insurance 
Also Use of Vehicle Not Covered in Policy Is, 


Declared Not to 


Pierre, S. D., Oct. 13.) 

Operation of a bus line without author- | 
ity and the use of a vehicle not covered in | 
the operator’s liability insurance poligy do| 
insurer | 


of injured parties shall be governed by a 
statute requiring the filing of a bond or} 
policy covering “the operations of each ve- | 
hicle operated by the motor carrier.” This 
was the recent holding of the South Da- 
kota Supreme Court in the case of Hipp 
v. Prudential Casualty & Surety Co. 

While operating his bus line without 
obtaining a permit from the State Board 
of Railroad Commissioners and without 
filing an insurance policy as required by 
law, the owner had obtained insurance 
coverage. This policy covered one speci- 
fied vehicle but the plaintiff was injured 
while riding in another car operated by 
the insured. When suit was brought 
against the insurer it defended on the 
grounds that the p@icy was not in force 
at the time of the accident since the in- 
sured was not a licensed carrier and that 
the policy did not cover the automobile 
in which the plaintiff was riding. 


Services Given by Management Company 
To Associated Utility Operations Outlined 


CTIVITIES of the J. G. White Management Corporation, a servicing company 
of the Associated Gas & Electric Company, were described in testimony Sept. 
16 by Charles Nodder, examiner, appearing as a Witness in the investigation of 
the Federal Trade Commission into financial activities of power and gas utilities. 
(Excerpts from transcript of Mr. Nodder’s testimony appeared in the issue of 


Oct. 13.) 


Q. Who held it at Dec. 31, 1929? 
Management Holding Corporation 

Q. And that, as we have learned, is _ in- 
directly controlled by Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the chart that appears at page 
68 of your report? 

A. That is a chart designed to show the re- 
lationship of J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration with their servicing companies and 
with the Associated Gas & Electric Co. 

Q. Describe the chart, please. 

A. The chart is headed Associated Gas & 
Electric Co., and by certain lines it is shown 
that that company controls Associated Utili- 
ties Investing Corporation of Delaware and 
certain other companies not named. The As- 
sociated Utilities Imvesting Corporation of 
Delaware controls the Management 


Further excerpts follow: 


A. The 


The Management Holding Corporation con- 
trols the J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion, a Connecticut corporation. The chart, 
however, does not indicate all of the com- 
panies within the system but is designed to 
show the lineage of J. G. White Management 
Corporation and its connection with Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Co 

Q. What are the activities in 
White Management Corporation 
engaged? 

A. The management of electric, water, téle- 
phone and traction properties for companies 
in the Associated Gas & Electric system 

Q. Does it also manage similar properties for 
other companies not in the system? A. It 
does, or has managed similar properties 

Q. Are the management services rendered by 
this corporation rendered as a result of con- 


which J. G 
are actually 


| tracts with its clients? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. How has the J. G. White Management 
Corporation usually been paid for services 
rendered to other than Associated companies? 

A. Generally on a flat sum basis with a 
provision for out of pocket expenses. 

+++ 

Q. Has that been true as to companies 
within the Associated system for which J. G. 
White Management Corporation performed 
services? A Until July 31, 1927, that was 
generally true. 

Q. Did J. G. White Management Corpora- 
tion manage properties of companies in the 
Associated Gas & Electric system under direct 
contract with Associated Gas & Electric Co.? 

A. For a number of years it did, except as 
to the Staten Island Edison Co. and Manila 
Co., with whom it had direct contracts 

Q@. Was there some chance in this respect 
in August, 1927? A. Yes, sir 

Q. What occurred at that time? 

A. At that date an agreement was executed 
by and between J. G. White Management 
Corporation and Utility Management Corpore- 
tion, a Delaware corporation, whereby the 
last named corporation having had assigned 
to it by Associated Gas & Electric Co. the 
managerial contracts held by Associated Elec- 
tric Co. with the subsidiary operating com- 
panies of the last named company, employed 
the J. G. White Management Corporation es 
operating manager of all Associated Gas & 
Electric properties for an annual fee of $200,- 
000, that fee to include any fees receivable by 
J. G. White Management Corporation under 
any contracts which it may have had at that 
time directly with Associated Gas & Electric 
subsidiary companies. 

Q. This contract by which J. G. White 
Management Corporation was to receive $200,- 
000 per annum was made with Utility Man- 
agement Corporation, you say? A. Yes, sir 

Q. The Utility Management Corporation 
believe was that time recciving fees 
subsidiary companies, was it not? 
sir. 

Q. Arrived at how? A. On the basis of 242 
per cent of gross revenues, 

Q. At that time was J. G. White Manage- 
ment Corporation contro!led within she Asso- 
ciated system? A. No, sir. 

Q. How long did J. G. White Management 
Corporation operate under this contract with 
Utility- Management Corporation? A. From 
Aug. i, 1927, to April 30, 1928. 

Q. What happened at that time? 

A. On May 1, 1928, an indenture was 


I 
from 
A. Yes, 


exe- 


if it considers necessary refer any question 
to the Council of the League of Nation 

Should it consider that the recommenda- 
tions made by the Chief Adviser are in vio- 
lation of the existing Constitution of the 
Republic it may ask the Council to refer 
the question to the International Permanent 
Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. 
Until a decision has been given by the Coun- 
cil the Liberian Government undertakes to 
comply with the recommendations made by the 
Chief Adviser, provided that on the appli- 
cation of the Liberian Government the Covn- 
cil of the League of Nations or the acting 
President thereof, may decide that the exe- 
cution of these recommendations shall be 
suspended pending its final decision 

The Chief Adviser shall make such com- 
munications as he may think fit to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nation He wil! report 
at least every quarter upon the vrogrees of 
his work and the execution of the plan of 
reforms, end he will file 2 copy of th» renort 
with the Government of T.iberia, to be kept 
in the archives of the Republic. 

Should the Comnci’ consider 
berian Government has ac 
dertakings given in the present 
may deciare that the wpresent 
lapsed and that consequently the arrange- 
ments to be entered into with the Fi- 
nance Corporation only for the execution of 
the vlan of assistance are no longer binding 
on those companies 

For the purposes of the present article the 
Council shall take all decisions by a unant- 
mous vote, Liberia's vote not counting in 
the calculation of such unanimity. 

In urgent cases the acting President of 
the Covncil may act on behalf of the Coun- 
cil provided that he refers the matter to the 
Council as soon as possible 

Article 3.—The Chie’ Adviser shall 
a salary not exceeding $12.000 

CHAPTER V 
Duration of the Scheme 

Article 1.—The plan of assistance will ter- 
minate after a period of five vears from the 
date of nomination of the princival adviser 
by the Council of the League of Nations, un- 
less the Liberian government intimates its 
desire that it should continue. In the latier 
cose the Council of the Ieagve of Nation: 
may reconsider whethrr it desires to continue 
its cooperation and wnder what conditions. 

CHAPTER VI 

Article 1.—All the powers exercisable by the, 
Council of the League of Nations under thé 
provisions of the present scheme. excevt under 
chapter 4, article 2, paragraph 4, an‘ chapter 
5. mav. excent if otherwive decided by the 
Council, be exercised, and final decisions mev 
be taken by a standing committee which will 
be anpointed by the Council. 

Article 2.—The salaries of the foreign sne- 
elalists will be fixed bv the Council of the 
League of Nations on the basis of salaries of 
th* administrators of neithboring colonies 

Articie 3.—The fcerctan rocc‘alicts mentioned 
‘n chanters 1 an“? 2 maw bo replaced for ade- 
ave*e reacons with the cencent of the Council 
of the League of Nations. 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 
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Foreign Control [Bus Operations Witho 


ut License 


Motor Carriers 
Given Injunction 
In New Mexico 


Void Recovery 


Action Restrains Commis- 
sion From Suspending 


Them for Failure to Ob- 


serve Insurance Law 


The court disposed of the first conten- 
tion by holding that the illegal operation | 
of a bus line was immaterial. The fact 
that the insured was engaged in that busi- 
ness and was a motor carrier was suffi- 
cient, the court said, since there is no} 
provision of law or condition in the policy | 
that the insurance would not be effective | 
until approved by the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners. 


On the second point the court ruled 
that the policy incorporated the section 
of the State law requiring insurance pro- 
tection for passengers in each vehicle op- 
erated by the motor carrier. 


“These provisions being incorporated 
into the policy,” said the court, “and be- 
ing the provisions of law governing the 
liability of the bus company, they should 
and do take precedence over any provi- 
sions inserted in the policy by the insurer. 


“By putting this construction upon the 
policy it accomplishes the purpose the law 
intended it should serve. Adopting the 
construction contended for by appellant 
completely emasculates the law and makes 
the filing of the policy a wholly useless 
and purposeless proceeding.” 





Santa Fe, N. M., Oct. 13. 


Large increases in the premium rates for 
public liability insurance for common 
carrier buses and trucks have resulted in 
an action by 31 carriers against the State 
Corporation Commission to restrain it from 
suspending their cpefations for failure to 
comply with the insurance provisions of 
the 1929 law, according to a statement 
issued by Joseph S. Baca, member of the 
Commission in charge of the motor vehi- 
cle division. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Thirty-one operators of motor vehicle 
common carriers have joined together and 
secured an injunction against the Cor- 
poration Commission restraining it from 
suspending operations of the carriers for 
failure to comply with the 1929 law re- 
quiring them to carry liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. 

Limits Declared Too High 


The operators claim the present insur- 
ance limits are too high and that recent 
action of several insurance companies in 
practicallly doubling their rates on this 
type of insurance has made it impossible 
for the carriers to pay the high rates 
and still remain in business. They further 
attack the law on constitutional grounds, 

Under the 1929 law, the first placing 
motor vehicle common ¢arriers under 
State regulation, insurance requirements 
are $10,000 coverage for injury to one per- 
son and $25,000 for one accident for car- 
riers of 12 passengers or less, $10,000 and 
$50,000 limits for carriers of between 12 
and 20 passengers, $10,000 and $75,000 lim- 
its for carriers of between 20 and 30 pas- 
sengers, $10,000 and $100,000 limits for car- 
riers of in excess of 30 passengers. 


Truck Rates 


The above limits apply to bus carriers. 
Carriers transporting property for hire are 
required to carry $10,050 and $25,000 limits 
to protect any persons they might injure, 
and in addition they must carry $2,500 in- 
surance to protect their cargo. 

These insurance policies are renewable 
before Oct. 1. On that date the law re- 

quires the Corporation Commission to 
upon 60 days’ notice. he |meet and suspend from operation any 
one ers Hohe faICS (Of aerecan*ap: [carrier which has not compiled with these 
erating companies? A. Yes, sir. provis.ons, 
_.@. Was it on the revised form? Under present insurence rates, carriers 
“a th 1929 aid 7: G. White Management Of the smallest class, operating buses with 
Corporation make some disposition of certain|a seating capacity of from 7 to 12 pas- 
of ae mens contracts which it held? sengers, must pay in premiums an average 

Q. To whom? of $432 per year on their insurance poli- 
Inc. ae is alae Oe fi cael cies. Last year some of them secured 
ato? = Associated Gas. é Electric System. policies as cheap as $157. 

Q. Who controlled the J. o —white Mane Truck operators last year paid $40.20 for 
agement Corporation? | A Ine sped ois | thelr public liability and property damage 

A. Managerial contracts with the Staten Is-|insurance. This year they pay the same 

provided their routes are not over 25 miles 
jlong. Those operating over longer routes 
|are obliged to pay double this sum, oF 
| $80.40. Their cargo insurance remains 


land Edison Corporation, Associated Public 
Utilities Corporation (New Jersey) and Sulli- 

about the same, an average of $40. 
Colorado Requirements 


van County Electric Co. 
Q. What consideration did J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation receive for the assign- 
ment of these contracts? A. $1,400,000. 
Q. In what form was this consideration paid 
by S. Barstow & Co.? ‘ ‘ 
s r f me note : 
tae tke eee With business falling off and many car- 
Q. What became of the contracts that were riers having a hard time reaping a profit, 
assigned to Ww. 8. Barstow Co., Inc., you have | it seems that these limits may be too high, 
A. The coniract with Staten Island Edison although the majority of the operators 
Corporation was retained by W. 8. peer on have not challenged them. In Colorado, 

The contracts with Associated Public Utilities ai ond tant 
Corporation of New Jersey and Sullivan County | 2" adjoining State, limits of $5,000 and 
Electric Co. were returned to J. G,. White $10,000 are in force. On the basis of the 
Management Coenen number of accidents which have occurred 
in the State, it appears that the public 
would be protected under the lower limits, 
if applied only to the seven to 12 pas- 

senger buses. ss 

There has been one great bus tragedy 
in the State in which 22 lives were lost, 
There have been two or three other fatal 
accidents, but with one exception buses 
carrying between 20 and 30 passengers 
were involved in these. Present limits 


Q. Was there any adjustment made in the 
consideration of $1,400,000 which had been 

for such carriers should remain in force. 
To Next Legislature 


paid for under the three contracts? 
A. Yes, sir. $44,000 of the consideration 
Was returned to W. S. Barstow Co., Inc. 
Q. Does this work out, then, that W. S 
Barstow & Co., Inc., paid $1,356,000 for the 
assignment of the contract to manage the 
Staten Island Edison Corporation? A. Yes, 
sir 
Q. What has 
income to J. G 
tion? 
A. What has been styled “Contract income.” 
Q. What is the source of this income? 
A. It is because of the receipt of fees for 
managerial services under the contracts inade ‘ 
by J. G. White Management Corporation with |. Bus operators will doubtless carry their 
Shel wlethees qieeeni® case before the next Legisuature, which 
meets in January. The present suit may be 
designed to prevent the Commission sus- 
pending them from further operation for 
failure to secure required insurance, pend- 
ing action of the Legislature. It is doubt- 
ful if the case can be carred through the 
Supreme Court before the Legislature 
meets. 

It is against the policy of the Commis- 
sion to permit buses to operate without 
sufficient insurance to protect their pas- 

sengers against injury and death, but the 
Commission does not wish to force carriers 
to pay the high premiums on a greater 
ameunt of insurance than is necessary. 


tion, J. G. White Management Corporation, 
and Agsociated Gas & Electric Co., whereby | 
Utility Management Corporation assigned to| 
J. G. White Management Corporation the 
contract which it received from 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. under the as- 
signment Cated as of July 30, 1927. 
« Q. What consideration did J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation given in 1928 for the as- 
signment of these contracts to it by Utility 
Management Corporation? 

A. $8,090.009, consisting of its 20-year 8 per 
cent income notes. 

+ + > 

Q. Were contracts also executed between the 
individual operating companies and the J. G. 
White Management Corporation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they in printed form? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For the most part for what term did 
these contracts run? A. For a period of five 
years, but to reinain in force thereafter from 
year to year until terminated by either’ party 


A. Yes, sir; 


A. To W. S. Barstow & Co., 


been the principal source of 
White Management Corpora- 


ity companies? A hey are for the most part 
Q. What was the total of these fees 
1915? A. $107,497.48. 

Q. In 1922? A. $231,824.17. 

Q. In 1928? A. $758,220.98 

@. And in 1929? A. $1,847,993.70 

Q. Have you made a comparison of operat- 
ing income and operating expenses for the 
years 1924 to 1929 in order to establish cer- 
tain ratios? 

A. I have 

Q. In 1924 what was the operating income? 
A. $321,658.02. 

Q. And the operating expenses? 
774.95 
Q. The operating expenses are what per cent 
the operating income? A. 70.81 per cent. 
Q. That is exnressed, is it not, as the op- 
erating ratio? A. Yes, sir 

@. Keeping to 1929, although 

ning years, what was 

income? A. $1,847,993.70. 

Q. And the operating expenses? 
932.27 


q 


in 


A. $227,- 


Q. Are these fees paid by the operating util- 
of 


you give the 
the operating 


Oklahoma Insurance Rates 


For Oil Derricks Reduced 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 13, 

Drastic reduction in tornado insur- 
ance rates for oil derricks was ordered 
recently by the State Insurance Board fole 
lowing the suggestion of C. T. Ingalls, 
manager of the Oklahoma Inspection Bu- 
reau, 

Derricks which are mounted on ex- 
tremely heavy bases as many are in the 
Oklahoma City and Seminole fields had 
the rate cut from $3.50 per $100 to $1. 


A. $973,- 


And the ratio of expenses to 
52.70 per cent. 

Q. For the period 1924 to 1929, inclusive, the 
operating income was how much? A. §$3,- 
764,054.06 


income? 
A 


+ 4 
Q. And the operating expense totaled what? 
$2.408,975.99. 
@. That constituted what percentage of the 
opera’ing income? A. 64 per cent 

Q. From these computations what 
sions follow? 

A. I should say that 
ceived for managerial 
lucrative 

Q. Has this been 
he contract income, 
Does that describe the 

affiliated companies? 
olely from those companies. It in- 

income from managerial fees for 
of J. G. White Management Cor- 


A 


conclu- 


the compensation re- 
services has been very 


particularly 
o-called? 


true as to 
A. Yes, sir 
income received 


No 

les the 
client 
ation 
Referring to the figures for 1928 for just 
ment, the operating income that year 
how much? A. $758,229.93 
The operating expenses? A. 
And the operating ratio? 


Correction 


An ar‘ticle on page 5 of the issue of 
Oct. 13 bearing the caption “Agents De- 
clared To Play Important Role In Insure 
ance” was written by the Insurance Come 
missioner of Wisconsin, H. J. Mortensen, 
Through a typographical error and trans- 
pesition, his name was omitted. 


all 


m¢ 


Q 

@ 
cen 

Q. What fact is there that should be taken 
into account in considering the 1928 figure? 

A. It should be remembered that for the 
first four menths of 1928 the company was 
retained as manager of the Associated Prop- 
erties at a compensation of $200,000 per year; 
hence approximately $625,000 of the revenues 
for that year accrued in eight months or a 
total on @#n annual basis of $1,000,009 per 
annum indicating for that year an operating 
vatio of 37 per cent. or a profit from such 
eperations of $630,000. 

ce Now, then, you have undertaken to 
make some comparisons in your report as 
to the value of the company services to the 
operating companies? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Is this based on any observation of the 
actvel services performed by the employes 
of J White Management Corporation? A 
Ne 

gc 
ticable 


$289,469.19. 
A. 51.36 per 


@zsement Corporation would this sum be paid? 

A. It could have employed all of the tech- 
nical employes in the New York office of J. G. 
White anagement Corporation, as well as 
the actual managers of the group in the field. 
The technical employes in the New York office 
are the following: The president, the operat- 
‘ng manager at Johnstown, the operating 
manager at Erie, the comptroller at Johns- 
town, the comptroller of the system, the chief 
engineer of the system, five operating man- 
agers, new business manager, Managers, new 
business, power and industrial and three other 
new business experts, which were all of the 
new business employes, three engineers and a 
statistician. 

Q. Would the Pennsylvania group need any 
such organization? 

A. I think such an organization of high- 
priced technicians would be top-heavy for a 
group such as the Pennsylvania group when 
it is considered that the services of these men 
in these positions just stated were utilized all 
over the system. 

Q. Did the New England grou 
pay management fees to J. G. 
ment Corporation? A. They did. 

Q. Of approximately how much in 1929? A. 
$220,000. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 17. 


G 
sir 
Did you conclude it would be imprac- 

for some of the small companies to 
pey the salaries of the men associated with the 
J. G. White Management Corporation? A. 
I did 

Q. On the other hand, as to the larger of 
the Associated groups, what conclusion did 
you reach? A. I believe that the larger com- 
panies are bearing excessive expenses. 

Q. For example. referring to the Pennsyl- 
vania group, which is the principal operating 
company in that group? A. The Pennsylvania 
Electric Co F 

Q@. How much was paid by the Pennsylvania 
grceup to J. G. White Managemen. Corpo“ation 
a3 ‘nanagement fees in 19297 A. $277 ) 

Q. For what employes of J. G. “hit: Man-,, 


of properties 
ite Manage- 
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Shippers Oppose 
Higher Level for 


Livestock Rates 


Advance Would Divert Traf- 
fic From Rail Carriers to 
Motor Truck, I. C. C. Is 
Told 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
lemma, while the livestock producer is re- 
ceiving little or nothing in the way of 
actual benefit. He pointed to the Recon- 











struction Finance Corporation and Rail- | 


road Credit Corporation loans to the car- 
riers, which, he said, have mounted into 
large sums. 5 
The livestock industry in the West, said 
Mr. Kelley, is in a very critical condition. 
“Never before in the history of the in- 
dustry,” he emphasized, “has there been a 
time when the proportion the freight rate 


comprises of the value of livestock is as| 


great as it is today.” 
Foreclosures Cited 
The South Dakota attorney asserted 
that there have been between 20,000 and 
30,000 farm mortgage foreclosures since 


1920, and there are thousands more on) 
not to; 


the brink of foreclosure today, 
speak of the numerous cases of tax de- 
linquency. 

E. M. Hendricks, for the State of North 
Dakota, declared that his State affirmed 
the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its original decision, de- 
spite the fact that there were some sub- 
stantial increase made in livestock ship- 
ments to the State’s principal market at 
South St. Paul, Minn. While agreeing to 
no further rate reductions, he said, there 
should not, by any means, be any more in- 
creases at this time. 

Condition of Farmers 


The condition of the farmers in North 
Dakota, as well as elsewhere in the West 


is becoming “progressively worse,” said Mr.| 


Hendricks. Of course, he added, this is 
true also with the railroads, but not nearly 


so much so as with the farmers of North) 
Dakota, who have had to depend largely 
upon relief and charitable organizations) 


to make “both ends meet.” 
He said that the Northern lines are now 


before the Commission seeking for 20 per} 


cent higher freight rates than those pre- 
scribed in the Commission’s decision of 
1931, thereby restating their previous posi- 
tion in this regard. Even if the Commis- 
sion granted them the advanced rates they 


seek, said Mr. Hendricks, they would not} 


secure additional revenues therefrom, 
since so much of the traffic would be di- 
veri2d to the trucks as to actually cause 
a less in revenues rather than a gain. 
Nebraska Represented 

Hugh LaMaster, for the State of Ne- 
braska, asserted that many banks had 
failed throughout his State by reason of 
the depression, many of them agricultural 
banks, and asserted that the railroads are 


not justified in asking for increases in) 


rates at this time. If any change is made, 
he said, the change should be made in the 
direction of lowering rates and not in- 
creasing them. 

Declaring that any “added burden” on 
the livestock industry now would cause a 
diversion to the trucks, Mr. LaMaster 
pointed out that whereas during the pe- 
riod of hearings in the original proceed- 
ings the range of the truck was only 
about 100 miles, it is now more than 300 
miles, and an increase in freight rates 
would cause a jump trom 300 to 500, 600 or 
more in this truck-haul range. 

He said that there were so many trucks 
now moving over the highways to the 
large stockyards at Omana that it was 
hazardous to drive along the highways in 
a private automobile. 


Long Hauls Urged 


Mr. LaMaster said that it was the be-| 
lief of the shippers of his State that the} 


railroads should take the long hauls, 
since they can carry the traffic at less ex- 
pense than the trucks. He said that no 
encouragement should be given to the 
rapidly expanding truck competion by an 
increase in freight rates during this pe- 
riod of depression. 

F. Chatterton, chairman of the Wlo- 
ming Public Service Commission, said that 
there were thousands more cattle in his 
State now than there were at the close of 
the proceedings in 1928, but that this 
Winter it would be necessary to kill off 
all the old cows because the price they 
would bring on the market would not pay 
for their freight to such market destina- 
tions. 

J. H. Henderson, of Iowa, said that it 
Was an unfortunate circumstance that the 
Commission's inquiry into the livestock 
industry began in 1925 just after one de- 
pression and but a few years prior to an- 
Other. Mr. Henderson detailed the critical 
situation of Iowa farmers due to the 


present depression and said that he was | 


cpposed to any increase in livestock rates. 
Comparison of Rates 

P. H. Porter, for the Wisconsin Public 

Service Commission, said that the larger 

portion of cattle in his State was moved 

short-haul in competition with motor 

trucks and that this competition was the 


“most compelling rate-making factor to-| Market Demand Falls in Okla- 


day.’ While not urging that the rates on 
short-hau! rail traffic be as low as truck 
rates, such rates should be an important 
factor in the fixing of rates, according to 
Mr. Porter. 


Charles E. Blaine, of the American Na-| Oil in Texas, effective Oct. 16, will be re- 
explained | duced by 117,000 barrels to a net total 
that the transportation costs of livestock | Of 747,898 barrels, not including marginal 
were directly involved in the expense of 
production and marketing, and came out} cording to an order issued by the State | 
Declaring 
that freight rates since 1915 have been 
advanced from 20 to 28 per cent on live- 
stock and livestock products, Mr. Blaine 
said that this industry is bearing a greater 
transportation burden today than ever be-| 
fore, while at the same time livestock and 


tional Livestock Association, 


of the pocket of the producer. 


products have dropped sharply in value. « 
Prices Contrasted 


On Jan. 1, 1932, the price per head of 


dairy cattle was $33.47 less than on Jan 


1, 1928, at the close of the original pro- 


ceedings in the case, a drop of 47 per cent 
said Mr. Blaine. 


was $19.05 or 51.7 per cent; 
$7.08 or 56.23 per cent. 


Furthermore, he cintinued, dairy cattle| 


The decline in value 
of range cattle during the same period 
sheep and 
lambs, $6.96 or 67.9 per cent; and hogs 





Air Line Connects 


| 
| Ireland-England 





‘New Service Reduces Time 


From Halifax to London by 
| More Than Day 


A new air service netween Galway, Irish 
Free State, and London, will be inaugu- 
rated shortly, according to plans by an 
| English company recently formed for this 
| purpose, states a report by Vice Consul 
| George E. Barringer, Dublin. 
| Mail is now delivered by steamer at 
Galway from Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
| three days, compared with five days to 
any other European port, it was stated. By 
|use of an air service from Galway, pas- 
|sengers and mail could be landed at Lon- 
don from Halifax in less than four days, 
it is believed. 

If the establishment of the service is 
| successful, a harbor and airport will be 
|constructed near Galway, the 
| stated —(Department of Cémmerce.) 


Federal Meat Grading 


Service Is Described 








| 


Lamb and Beef Are Includ-' 


ed in Department of Agri- 
| culture Activity 


By W. C. Davis, 


Senior Marketing Specialist, Department of 
| Agriculture 


| On May 2, 1927, an official grade stamp 
|of any country was for the first time in 
| history applied to a beef carcass, when 
the Department of Agriculture inaugu- 
rated its experimental beef-grading and 
stamping service. Since that time the 
service has become a permanent feature 
/and has been extended to 16 of the major 
beef-slaughtering centers of the country, 
where it is used daily by slaughterers, 
| wholesalers, retailers, hotels, restaurants, 
|and institutions generally. The official 
| grading and stamping service has met an 
| economic need in a practical way, and its 
| benefits to the industry in gerieral have 
been amply demonstrated in various ways. 


Lamb Service Inaugurated 


About two years ago a similar service 
was inaugurated on lamb in an experi- 
mental way at only one city. The response 
was almost immediate and demand has 
shown a steady increase. This service is 
now available at all points where the De- 
partments beef-grading service is estab- 
lished. Officially graded and stamped 
lamb may be had upon request. The ad- 
vantages of handling lamb that has been 
uniformly graded and stamped according 
to fixed standards are the dame in all re- 
spects as apply to officially graded and 
|stamped beef. Grading is done by ex- 


practical meat experience. Their decisions 


by climatic conditions, seasonal variations, 
or other variable factors, They follow 
closely the United States standards at all 
times, consequently purchasers of lamb 
bearing the “U. S. grade” stamp are as- 
sured of uniform quality within reasonable 
limits. U.S. Choice means certain rather 
definite degrees of quality. Likewise, U.S. 
Good, although slightly lower in the scale 
also means rather definite degrees of 
quality. All official grades for meats Have 
been established on variations in three 
grade factors, viz., conformation, finish, 
and quality and degrees of these factors 
which a given carcass or cut contains de- 
termine its grade. 
order of excellence, are U. S. Prime; U.S. 
Choice; U. S. Good; U. S. Medium; U. S. 
Common, and U. S. Cull. 


Scarcity of Prime Grade Lambs 

Lambs that meet the requirements of 
U. S. Prime grade are relatively scarce 
| throughout most of the year. Those meet- 
ing the requirements of U. S. choice grade 
are rather plentiful most of the time and 
should be entirely satisfactory to even 
the most discriminating trade. Those 
grading U. S. Good and those grading 
U. S. Medium are generally available at 
all seasons. 

The U. S. grade stamp on meats insures 
to hotels, restaurants, dining cars and 
others the same dependable uniform qual- 
ity all the time. It removes the necessity 
of trips to the wholesale market and per- 
sonal selection by the management, thus 
saving valuable time for other matters. 
Most of all, the consistent purchase of 
U. S. graded and stamped lamb insures 
the same uniform quality day in and day 
out, thereby lessening the possibility of 
complaints in dining rooms. 

A thorough practical knowledge of meats 
is necessary in order to make satisfactory 
selections. Such knowledge is not pos- 








the U. S. grade stamp. 


Crude Oil Production 








| homa, State Commission Told 


| 
\ 
| 


Railroad Commission. 


| daily. 


jarea be brought under proration. 


fore has been exempted, along with offsets 


the last conservation law. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 13 





report | 


perts, all of whom have had years of | 


are unbiased and they are not influenced | 


The grades of lamb in) 


| sessed by many hotel and restaurant men. 
| Uncle Sam, through his meat-grading and | 
stamping service will relieve you of this 
| responsibility—require your wholesaler to| Of the coffee cooperative, the price of 
supply you with beef and lamb bearing | 


| Is Curtailed in Texas 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 13. T 
The daily allowable production of crude under the conditions prevailing, under- 


wel's. exempted by law from proration, ac- 


The order reduced the total daily pro-| timated to yield only 5,500,000 pounds, as 
duction of the East Texas field from 875,000 | COntrasted with over 37,000,000 pounds the | 
to 335,000 barrels daily, and reduced the | Year before. 
} output of all other fields in the State 77,- | d . . 
000 barrels daily. It reduced the per well | est price ever paid for sugar since 1898 
| cutput of East Texas from 44 to 40 barrels 


In a separate order, the Commission 
jdirected that all wells in the Panhandle | 432.84 short tons, saved the Island from 

The | Serious economic consequences. 
order was directed at wells of the Dan-| restrictions of credit to the colonos or 


Market demand for oil from all Okla-| 
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Balance of Trade 


In Puerto Rico Is | 
Found Favorable 


Exports for Year Exceed | 
Imports by $25,000,000, | 
Annual Report of Gov-| 
ernor Discloses 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
density of 465.5 per square mile. The pop- 
ulation estimates were made by the simple 
arithmetical method using the figures of 
the 1920 census and the 1930 census. Con- 
ditions demonstrate that this population is 
too large for an area which is and must 
always remain largely agricultural. Or- 
ganization of agriculture, encouragement 
of industries, and vocational training can | 
all help to alleviate the situation, but they | 


| will never be sufficient to raise the average 
standard of living of the people to a satis- 
|factory point with the present density of | 
| population and in the present state of 
| technical and agricultural development. 





| Problem of Overpopulation | 

During the calendar year 1931, the birth 
rate averaged 41.7 per thousand and the| 
death rate 20.4 per thousand, a net in-| 
crease in population of 33,554 persons. | 
Under Act No. 24 of April 22, 1931, vital | 
statistics are now much more accurately 
kept than theretofore, and the work is in 
the hands of the Insular Department of 
Health. All vital statistics are kept by 
calendar years. 

For the problem of overpopulation a 
number of partial solutions have been ad- 
vocated. Up to the present time the Gov- 
ernment has given attention to the en- 
couragement of new industries and the ex- 
pansion of established ones, but it seems 
clear that it is rapidly becoming neces- 
sary to attempt other and further ‘solu- 
tions. Without some extraordinary and 
unexpected changes in economic condi- 
tions, further net additions to population 
in the island must inevitably result in 
greater distress and poverty and ultimately 
in a rising death rate. The population 
| question is fundamental and is intimately 
|related to the standard of living, to labor 


conditions and especially to health condi- 
tions. 





Health Problems, Considered 


Health problems continue to engage the 
serious attention of the insular govern- 
ment. Cooperation between the insular 
| government and the municipalities for the 
| establishment of health units in the island 
has been brought to a much more satis- | 
factory point. During the year 17 of these 
| units were in operation, serving 29 mu-| 
| nicipalities. Two additional units were | 
opéned after the close of the fiscal year | 
covered oy this report to serve five ad- | 
ditional municipalities. It is the plan of 
the Government to establish from 20 to| 
25 units to serve the entire island. It is| 
hosed that these health units will serve | 
as the central point for the consolidation | 
of municipal health work with insular | 
health work and for the undertaking of a | 
more comprehensive health program at a 
less aggregate cost to the taxpayers. The 
Rockefeller Foundation contributed a total 
of $72,399.36 to health work in Puerto Rico 
and the Puerto Rico Child Health Com- 
mittee contributed a total of $40,000. With- 
out this aid the Department of Health 
would have been seriously embarrassed 
|in its program. 


Living Standard 


All of the major health problems in| 
Puerto Rico are closely allied with the 
economic condition of the Island and the 
standard of living of the people. The low 
standard of living prevalent throughout 
the masses of the people and the pres- 
sure of population are reflected in a high 
incidence of hookworm, malaria, tubercu- 
losis and diet deficiency diseases and 
these diseases in turn lower the vitality 
of the laboring classes and have a great | 
| influence in keeping the standard of liv- 
| ing low. 

Coffee is an important crop in Puerto 
Rico not only from the economic stand- 
point, nut also from the standpoint of 
social and general welfare. Coffee is 
grown in the hilly districts and in con- 
trast to other crops is a protection to the 
soil by preventing erosion. Coffee also 
lends itself to cultivation in small units 
while sugar cane is most economically 
grown in very large units. It was thought, 
therefore, wholly justifiable for the gov- 
ernment to aid and encourage the plant- 
ing and marketing of coffee. Under Act 
No. 36 of 1925 the government has under- 
| taken to operate public bonded warehouses 
largely for the benefit of coffee producers. 
Coffee producers, it is believed, will receive 
a fair price for their 1932 crop. In 1930 
and 1931, following the practical collapse 





coffee to the producer dropped as low as 
$14 or $15 a hundredweight. At the time 
lof writing this report, certain types of 





34 to 36 cents per pound wholesale and 


cents per pound. 
Much Tobacco Unsold 
Because of low prices and general de- 
pression the bulk of the tobacco crop of 
| 1930-31 remained unsold in the ware- 
| nouses and very little was sold during the 
| year 1931-1932. Tobacco planters, restive 


| took an antiplanting campaign which ran 


' 
‘ 


dinary efforts of the part of the police 
and of the Department of Justice. The 
;} amount planted during the year was es- 


The sugar year was marked by the low- 


| me 


| Tunhua, the construction of which was com- 


Puerto Rican coffee are selling as high as | 


the growers are receiving from 30 to 31) 


| into illegal acts. The unlawful features of | 
| this campaign were broken up by extraor- | 
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COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE Oct. 8 


Copper, electrolytic, N. Y¥., dolls. per lb.. 0.060 

= middling, spot, N. Y., dolls. per wn 

Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per lb.. 1.77 

Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton.. 29.30 

Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls, 

FINANCE 

Banking: : 
Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dolls....... 3,397 
Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills. of dolls. 3,364 


Federal reserve banks— 
er bank credit, total, mills of 
Ol, 35-6 

















Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... 333 
U. 8S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 1,851 

Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— 

Deposits, net demand, mills. of dolis. 11,208 

Deposits, time, mills. of dolls. ....... 5,644 

Investments, total, mills. of dolls.... 8,245 

U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 5,003 

Loans, total, mills. of dolls.........-. 10,637 

On securities, mills of dolls. ..... 4,481 
All other, mills, of dolls. ........+-. 6,156 
Interest rates, call loans, pct......... 2.00 
Interest rates, time loans, pct....... - 1.00 
Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), dolls... 3.45 
Failures, commercial, number .........-.. 496 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls..... 5,670 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y. 8S. E., thous. dolls. 

PAF VALUE 22. cccccoces Ore reecececcerce 47,900 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolls. 80.90 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of shares 10,974 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times), dolls. 

per share ...... CORED eS ee es eeetes cee 59.76 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) 

pie St Pree err re 51.7 

Industrials (351), 1926=100 49.4 

Public utilities (37), 1926=100.. 83.2 

Railroads (33), 1926=100............- 29.1 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 

DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of toms...... 
Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours.... ....+. 
Petroleum, thous. of bbis...........++ os ccceee 
Steel ingots, per cent of capacity...... esses 
Construction contract awards (da. av.).. 
thous, Of Os. ....cccccccccccccces e eee cosees 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
Corn, thous. of bus. .........+.- ecvcce 51 
Wheat, thous. of bu. 371 





Wheat flour, thous. of bbls.. 
Freight-car loadings, total, c 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, Cars ......+..- 
Grain and products, cars...... 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., 
OFrO, CATE .cccccceccescses 
Miscellaneous, cars 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves, thous... 
Hogs, thous. . . 
Cotton into sight, thous. of 536 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu. ...... 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of lbs.... 3,288 





73 

















Sino-Japanese Rail Pro 


Outlined in Report to League of Nations, 


1932 1931 
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| 
| 








' 1930 | 1929 1928 
Oct.1 Sept. 24| Oct. 10 Oct. 3| Oct. 11 Oct.4} Oct. 12 Oct.5} Oct. 13 Oct. 6 | 
0.060 0.060 0.068 0.688 0.098 0.098 0.178 0.178 0.150 0.150 
.073 074 058 057 -103 -105 -186 189 196 .191 | 
1.78 1.77 2.15 2.16 2.75 2.72 3.26 3.27 | 3.37 3.40 | 
29.32 29.32! 30.82 31.02; 32.32 32.52 36.32 36.36 35.42 35.30 | 
49 49 42 43 75 73 1.25 1.24 1.11 1.10 | 
| 
2,966 4,215 6,436 5,457; 7,416 8,596 12,283 10,049 9,543 11,359 
2,501 3,052 4,900 4,158 5,483 5,866 6,656 7,579 5,880 6,849 | 
| 
| 
2,241 2,259 1,839 1,578 1,012 1,010 1,385 1,480 1,601 1,682 | 
84 34 581 469 211 193 333 323 332 310 | 
340 359 463 328 | 173 186 857 931 993 1.026 | 
1,854 1,852 | 738 742 600 601 141 146 227 231 
11,229 11,100] 12,739 13,227| 13,557 43,812 13,040 13,295 13,158 13,182 
5,640 5,627 6,624 6,775 7,541 7,534 6,803 6,825 6,833 6,824 
8,201 8,201 7,831 7,916 6,485 6,454 5,403 5,401 5,871 5,914 
4,960 4,981 4,194 4,223 2,970 2,946 2,656 2,660 2,975 2,987 
10,706 10,729; 13,858 14,191] 16,813 17,013 17,269 17,428 15,967 16,011 
4,521 4,511 6,081 6,346| 8,260 8,476 7,687 7,828 6.807 6,865 
6,185 6,218 7,777 7,845 8,552 8,538 9,582 9,690 9,160 9,147 
2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50} 2.00 2.00 5.38 7.50 6.50 7.38 | 
1.29 1,50 2.68 2.50 2.96 2.75 8.75 9.00 7.25 7.25 | 
3.45 3.47 3.87 3.89 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.85 4.85 | 
540 529 518 543 473 447 368 396 350 429 | 
5,635 5,660| 5,437 5,281 4,521 4,517 4,822 4,814 4,852 4,836 | 
| 
51,800 66,500 | 99,066 96,763 | 81,534 65,060 57,083 57,352 46,501 56,848 | 
81.70 81.29 86.23 86.94 96.88 97.62 92.14 92.04 96.51 96.56 
7,699 14,110] 17,237 14,798 | 21,076 16,684 | 19,140 23,927 17,687 21,994 
65.35 64.58 90.72 89.68 | 173.08 181.60 294.65 284.37 204.68 203.39 
} | 
57.7 59.1 67.1 67.0 | 128.0 130.1 224.4 209.7 157.9 156.4 | 
55.1 56.5 | 62.3 61.6, 118.3 120.4 | 213.2 201.6 164.8 162.9 | 
90.7 92.6! 107.5 106.8; 187.6 190.6 | 316.8 296.1 154.3 153.5 
35.1 35.7 46.9 50.5 110.9 112.0 164.2 157.2 127.4 127.4 | 
| | | | 
| | 
1,132 1,054; 1,308 1,310 1,583 1,551 | 1,965 1,886 1,910 1,870 | 
1,499 1,491) 1,653 1,646 1,724 1,711 | 1,806 1,819 1,651 1,637 
2,172 2,179| 2,163 2,147 2,367 2,387 | 2,838 2,887 | 2,506 2,524 | 
18 18 | 29 30 55 57 | 79 84 88 88 
| | | 
5,431 5,101 8.076 sna eee 14,568 == seeeee 16,825 reece 27,605 awe ees 
| 
289 103 2 10} 6 12 102 172 59 268 | 
308 1,022 2,316 2,761| 2,047 1,352 2,054 1,829 3,923 4,728 
38 68 161 170 | 252 349 203 232 198 393 | 
622,075 595,746 | 763,864 777,712 | 954,782 971,255 | 1,179,540 1,179,947] 1,190,741 1,187,032 
134,063 116,840 | 144,932 147,676 | 185,657 176,634 | 220,514 214,713 | 218,931 218,592 
19,129 18,606 | 24,642 25,663 | 39,228 41,552 64,723 60,690 66,717 65,281 
39,517 36,060 | 36,707 37,728 | 40,571 42,573 46,817 49,549 56,811 57,601 
22,145 23,044] 28,121 27,625! 31,319 30,165 35,686 36,159 38,384 38,575 
179,799 179,054 | 217,539 219,077 | 242,634 244,843 | 270,878 272,999| 269,892 271,584 
6,048 5,598 | 23,277 27,523 | 37.017 41,43¢| 61,410 65,908 60,686 61,406 | 
221,374 216,544 | 288,646 292.420 | 378,356 394,058 | 479,512 479,929} 479,320 473,993 
281 297 326 302 | 339 373 | 335 364 | 324 385 
389 386 449 470 | 456 403 469 503 | 443 364 
531 467 922 693 | 845 846 943 766 846 790 | 
15,612 12,376 5,524 7,453 6,770 9,988 7,381 9,079 18,356 22,176 | 
3,550 2,227 1,580 1,516 1,295 2,042 1,177 4,484 4,540 919 





blem in Manchuria 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


the South Manchuria Railway, the nonpay- [ 
mt of the loans at once became a sub- 
ject of complaint. 

The Nishihara loans. | 
Another complicating. factor, in the case 
of certain of these loan agreements, was their 
political character. It was as a result of the| 
“Twenty-one Demands” that the Kirin-Chang- 
chun Railway was placed under the direction | 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company, | 
and the outstanding indebtedness of the line | 
converted into a long-term loan, maturing 
in 1947. The advance of yen 20,000,000 made | 
in 1918 in consequence of the so-called ‘Four 
Manchuria-Mongolia Railway Agreement,”’ was 
one of the so-called “Nishihara Loans,”’ made 
to the military government of the “Anfu 
clique,” without any restriction as to the 

purpose for which it might be used. 

Similarly, it was from a Nishihara loan that | 
an advance was made of yen 10,000,000 to this | 
clique in connection with the preliminary loan 
contract agreement of 1918 for the con- 
struction of the Kirin-Kwainei Railway. Chi- 
nese national sentiment has been greatly 
aroused over the subject of the ‘Nishihara 
Loans” ever since their negotiation; but in 
spite of this the Chinese Government has 
never repudiated them. In these circum- 
stances, e Chinese felt little moral obliga- 
tion to fulfill the conditions of the loan 
contracts. 

+++ 


The Kirin-Kwainei Railway Project. 
Especially important in Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions were the issues over the Kirin-Kwainei 
Railway project. The first set of issues re- 
lated to the section of the line from Kirin to 


pleted in 1928. From that time on, the Jap-| 
anese complained because the Chinese would 
not convert the Japanese advances for con- 
struction purposes into a formal loan secured 
by the earnings of the railway and maintained | 
that the Chinese were violating the contract 
by their refusal to appoint a Japanese ac- 
countant for the line. 

The Chinese in turn claimed that the con- 
struction costs submitted were not only much 
higher than the estimates of the Japanese en- 
gineers, but were greatly in excess of the 
amount for which vouchers were presented. 
They refused to take over the line formally 
until the construction costs should be settled; 
and contended that until they should do so, 
they were under no obNgation to appoint 4 
Japanese accountant. 

These issues, definite and technical, involv- 
ing no problems of principle or policy, were 
obviously suited for arbitration or judicial dis- 
crimination, but they remained unsettled and 
served to intensify the mutual resentment of 
Chinese and Japanese. 


+++ 
The projected Tunhua-Kwainei Line. 

Of much greater importance, and far more | 
complicated, was the issue over the construc- 
tion of the railway from Tunhua to Kwaineli. 
This section would complete the railway from 
Changchun to the Korean border, where it 
would connect with a‘ Japanese railway run- 
ning to a near-by Korean port. Such a line, 
giving direct entrance to central Manchuria 
and opening a region rich in timber and 
mineral resources, would be of economic value 
as well as of great strategic importance to 
Japan, 

The Japanese were insistent that this line 
should be built and that they should par- 
ticipate in its financing. They claimed that 
China had given treaty assurances to this 
effect. The Chinese Government promised, 
they pointed out, in the Chientao agreement 
of Sept. 4, 1909, to build the line “upon con-| 
sultation with the Government of Japan,” the 
promise being given in part as a consideration 
|for Japan’s relinquishing the old claims of| 
Korea to the Chientao region in Manchuria. 

Later, in 1918, the Chinese Government and 
the Japanese banks signed a _ preliminary 
agreement for a loan for the construction of 
this line, and in accordance with the agree- 
ment, 
Government the sum of yen 10,000,000. This, 
however, was one of the Nishihara loans, a 


the validity of the engagement. 

Neither of them, however, was a definitive 
loan contract agreement, obligating China, 
| without condition and before a specific date, 
to permit Japanese financiers to participate 
in the construction of such a line. 


the banks advanced to the Chinese| 


fact which in the view of the Chinese, affected | 


By September, 1931, the Chinese had built 
unaided and were owning and operating rail- 
ways with a total length of nearly 1,000 kilo- 
meters, of which the most important were: 
The Mukden-Hailung, the Hailung-Kirin, the 
Tsitsihar-Koshan, the Hulan-Hailun and the 
Tahushan-Tungliao (a branch of the Peiping- 
Mukden system) lines; and they owned the 
Peiping-Mukden Railway and the following 
Japanese-financed lines: The Kirin-Chang- 
chun, the Kirin-Tunhua, Ssupingkai-Taonan 
and Taonan-Angangchi lines. 

During the two years preceding the out- 
break of the present conflict the Chinese at- 
tempted to operate these various lines as a 
great Chinese railway system, and made ef- 
forts to route all freight, if possible, exclu- 
sively over the Chinese-operated lines, with 
a seaboard exit at the Chinese port of Ying- 
kow (Newchwang)—potentially at Hulutao. 

As a result the Chinese made through- 


way system, and refused in important sections 
to make similar traffic agreements between 
their lines and the South Manchuria system. 
The Japanese claimed that this discrimination 
deprived the South Manchuria Railway of 
much freight from North Manchuria which 
would normally pass over at least a part of its 
line and would find an outlet at Dairen. 
+++ 

War of railway rates. 

Associated with these through-traffic con- 
troversies a bitter rate war sprang up between 
the Japanese and Chinese lines, which began 
in 1929-30, when the Chinese reduced their 
rates after the opening of the Tahushan- 
Tungliao and the Kirin-Hailung lines. The 
Chinese lines appeared to have a natural ad- 
vantage at that time due to the fall in the 
value of the Chinese silver currency, which 
made the silver rates on these lines cheaper 
than the gold-yen rates on the South Man- 
churia Railway. 

The Japanese claimed, that the Chinese 
rates were so low that they constituted un- 
fair competition, but the Chinese replied that 
their aim was not primarily to make profits, 
as was the case with the South Manchuria, 
but to develop the country and to enable the 
rural population to reach the markets as 
cheaply as possible. 


+ + 
Allegations of national discrimination in favor 
of native manufactured goods. 

Incidental to this rivalry in rate cutting, 
allegations were made by each side that the 
other indulged in rate discrimination or secret 
rebates in favor of its own nationals. The 
Japanese complained that the Chinese made 
railway classifications which enabled Chinese 
products to be carried over Chinese lines more 
cheaply than foreign goods, and that they 
gave lower rates than normal for native goods 
and for freight shipped over Chinese lines to 
a Chinese-controlled seaport. 

The Chinese on their side charged the South 
Manchuria Railway with granting secret re- 
bates, pointing out particularly that a Japa- 
nese forwarding agency was quoting rates for 
freight consigned through them which were 
lower than the regular scheduled rates of the 
South Manchuria line. 

These issues were highly technical and in- 


lv difficult to determine the | 
volved, and it was oe | 


ustice of the charges which each 
oe against the other. It is obvious that 
such questions as these should normally be 
settled by a Railroad Commission or by regu- 
lar judicial determination. 
++ + 
Port controversies. . 
The railway policies of the Chinese authori- 
ties in Manchuria were focused upon the new 


be the secondary port, and pending the com~- 
pletion of Hulutao, the principal one. Many 
|new railways were 
| serve practically all parts of Manchuria. The 
Japanese claimed that the through-traffic ar- 
rangements and the low rates put into effect 
by the Chinese deprived the port of Dairen 
}of much cargo that would normally have 
moved to it, and that this situation was 
particularly evident in 1930. 

They stated that the export freight car- 
ried to Dairen by the South Manchuria Rail- 
way fell 


showed an increase over the previous year. 
|The Chinese, however, pointed out that the 
falling off in freight at Dairen was due prin- 
cipally to the general depression and to the 





++ + 


The contracts of May, 1928. 

It was alleged that formal, definitive con- 
tracts for the construction of this line were 
signed in Peking in May, 1928, but there was 
much uncertainty regarding their validity. 
Such contracts were doubtless signed, under 
very irregular circumstances, on May 13-15 by 
a@ representative of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations of the Government at Peking, then 
under Marshal Chang Tso-lin. But the Chi- 
nese contend that the marshal, who was then 
hard-pressed by the Nationalist armies and 





and by the largest crop ever produced on 





low as $2.58 and only very large crop, 992,- 


Due to 


cigar Oil & Refining Co., which hereto-; Planters by the sugar factories, the De- 


,| partment of Agriculture considered the 


|under a court order prior to enactment of | formation of agricultural credit organiza- 


| tions among colonos, but preferential at- 
tention was given to other phases of co- 
operative marketing. 


sold on Jan. 1, 1932, at a price 32.6 per homa fields has shrunk since September | testified the market demand for other Ok- 


cent per head lower than on Jan. 1, 1915;| ly more than 18,000 barrels a day, accord-|lahoma oil fields has declined to 307,040 | 
148 per cent lower for range cattle; 25.7|ing to testimony presented at the prora- 
per cent for sheep and lambs, and 40.31/ tion hearing held by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission to determine allowables 

Representatives of other Western live-| for the Oklahoma City field for the period 
stock interests and organizations inter-| from Oct. 
ested in livestock who argued before the! State fields up to the end of this year. 
Commission were H. D. Driscoll, of South- 
west livestock interests; R. T. Eddy, of the Oklahcma City field made by purchasing 
Associated Meat Companies; and Arthur| companies and individuals declined from 


per cent for hogs. 


M. Geary, representing Northwest live 


stock shippers. 


, 


é 


16 to Nov. 


-' 75,0¢0 barrels a day to 72,750 barrels. 
' 


1 and for other 


Nomirations of market demand for the 


barrels daily. The market demand decline 
for the entire State then would reduce the 
daily total from 397,850 barrels to 379,790 
barrels, a decline of more than 18,000 bar- 
reis daily, he said. 


| 


Greater Seminole region, from 44 per cent 
of potential to 41 per cent, because of de- 
;cline in market demand for the region 


Ray M. Collins, State Proration Umpire,' to 118,290 barrels daily. 





the Island. Sugar prices went down as) 


Mr. Collins recommended a reduction in| 
allowables for Class B oil wells, those in| 


was about to evacuate Peking, gave his con- 
sent that this official should sign, under “ 
duress of compulsion,’ due to threats of the 
| Japanese that if he, should not sanction the 
;contracts his retreat to Mukden would be 
| endangered. 

Whether Marshal Chang Tso-lin himself 
also signed the contracts has been a matter 
of dispute. After the death of the marshal, 
| the Northeastern Politicai Council at Muk- 
|} den and Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang both re- 
| fused to approve the contracts on the ground 
that they were faulty in form and negoti- 
|}ated under duress and had never been rati- 
| fled by the Peking Cabinet or the Northeastern 
Political Council. 
| The underlying reason for the opposition 
}of the Chinese to the construction of the 
| Tunhua-Kwainei line was their fear of Ja- 
pan’s military and strategic purposes, and 
their belief that their sovereign rights and in- 
terest would be threatened by this new Jap- 
anese approach to Manchuria from the Ja- 
} pan Sea. 
| This particular railway issue was not pri- 
; marily a financial or commercial problem, but 
j/involved a conflict between the state poli- 
cies of Japan and China. 

+o + 
Through-traffic controversies. 

There were additional issves over through- 
traffic arrangements between the Chinese anc 
Japanese lines, rate questions and rivalries 


| between the sea 


‘nese ports of ¥ 


kow (Newchwang), 


pore ef Dairen and such Chi- | 


especially severe slump in soya beans, which 
|constituted a large part of the freight nor- 
mally carried over the South Manchuria line. 
They claimed also that the increase at Ying- 
|kow was the result of trffiac from regions re- 
cently opened by the 
lines. 


}cerned over the potential competition of the 
| Chinese lines and the port of Hulutao, and 
{complained that the purpose of the Chinese 
\in planning to construct many new railways 
}and in developing Hulutao harbor was to 
make ‘the port of Dairen as well as the 
;South Manchuria Railway itself as good as 
| valueless.” 

Viewing these many railroad issues as &@ 
| whole, it is evident that a number of them 
| were technical in character and were quite 
|capable of settlement by ordinary arbitral or 
| judicial process, but that others of them were 
due to intense rivalry between China and 
; Japan which resulted from a deep-seated con- 
flict in national policies. 

The Sino-Japanese Railway negotiations of 
1931 7? 


Practically all these railway questions were 
still outstanding at the opening of the year 
|1931, Beginning in January, and continuing 
sporadically into the Summer. a final but 
futile effort was made by both Japan and 
China to hold a conference in order to re- 
concile their policies with respect to these 
| outstanding railway questions. 

These Kimura-Kao negotiations, as they 
; were called, achieved no result. There was 
evidence of sincerety on both sides when the 
| negotiations began in January, but various 
|delays occurred for which both Chinese and 
| Japanese were responsible, with the result 
that the formal conference, for which ex- 
tended preparations had been made, had not 
ret met when the present conflict started. 


Pubi-cation of the reporé in full iext 


will be conitnued in the issue of 


\ Oct. 17, 






traffic arrangements for all ports of their rail- | 


port development at Hulutao, Yingkow was to} 


projected which would | 


off over a million metric tons in| 
/1930, while the port of Yingkow actually 


new Chinese ren way | 


The Japanese appeared to be especially con- | 








| American Ship Loss 
Decreases for Year 


Statistical Summary for the) 
Fiscal Year Issued by De- 
partment of Commerce 


The statistical summary of American | 
vessels totally lost, broken up, condemned, | 
and otherwise unfit for further service, for | 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, made | 
| public Oct. 13 by A. J. Tyrer, Assistant 
| Director of the Commerce Department’s | 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection, showed the gross loss to the} 
| American merchant marine to be 758 ves- 
sels of 181,613 gross tons. This does not 
include vessels engaged in pleasure only. 

Of this total, 150 vessels of 111,765 gross | 
tons were steamers, 407 vessels of 11,493) 
| gross tons motor, 69 vessels of 18,863 gross | 
| tons sailing, and 132 vessels of 40,092 gross 
| tons were canal boats, barges, scows and 
other unrigged types. 


Total Higher in 1931 


The 1931 total was 935 vessels of 489,142 | 
gross tons, or a decrease in loss in 1932) 
of 177 vessels of 307,529 gross tons. In 
| the steam class there was a decrease of 79 | 
vessels of 281,815 gross tons, in the motor | 
12 vessels of 1,006 gross tons, and in the} 
|sailing 33 vessels of 29,706 gross tons, | 
| while the unrigged class shows a decrease | 
| of 53 vessels and an increase of 4,998 gross | 
tons. | 

During the year just ended 486 vessels | 
of 113,137 gross tons were abandoned or | 
scrapped as unfit for further use, while} 
272 vessels of 68,476 gross tons were lost | 
due to casualty. | 

The following figures have been pre- 
| pared to show the comparison of the} 
losses and abandonments of vessels dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Stranding, founder- 
ing and burning are the most prolific 
causes of disaster. To such casualties are 
attributable approximately 95 per cent of | 
the vessels lost. 

Of the steam and motor vessels the 
number burned is about equal to those) 
which are stranded or foundered, but| 
only about 10 per cent of the sailing ves-| 
sels are lost by burning. Collisions, ves- | 








| 








sels abandoned at sea, and missing ships 
constitute the remaining 5 per cent of! 
| casualties. | 
Number Shown by Classes | 
The number and gross tonnage of ves- 
|sels of all classes lost, broken up, etc.,| 
during the last 10 years are as follows: | 
Steam and Motor 
No. Gross tons 
596 193,674 
- 910 557,904 | 
| - 682 342,899 
| 560 190,545 
910 461,443 
| ++. 756 269,989 
- 564 234,833 
737 © 446,565 
648 405,479 
| 557 122,658 
No. Gross tons 
| 202 57,893 
208 55,475 
- 193 45,643 
144 53,039 
. 184 58,749 | 
-. 141 50,939 
- 121 46,716 | 
| or 32,597 
- 102 48,569 | 
69 18,863 | 
No. Gross tons 








128 18,933 
222 32.864 

-» 196 = -27,391 

+» 137 22,454 

++ 230 35,266 

+. 277 “51,198 

. 128 —-25,964 

188 33,268 

- 185 35,094 

132 40,092 


Of course, a large proportion of the 
tonnage annually removed from the mer- | 
‘chant fleets of the American merchant 
Marine comes to what may be called a 
natural end, being bronken up, dismantled, 
condemned, etc., for reason known to be 
consequent upon casualty or stress of 
weather. The total vessels so broken up, | 
condemned, etc., amounted to no less than 
71 per cent of the steamers and motor- 
| ships, and 68 per cent of the sailing ves- | 
sels in cluded i nthe above 10 years com- 
|parison.—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 





‘Texas Rail Board Names 


Interstate Rate Officer 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 13. 
| 


| C. R. McNamee, State rate clerk, has 
{been named chief interstate rate expert 
of the Texas Railroad Cominissien, suc- 
creding ©. D. Hudnall, deceased. R. I. 
Wells, clerk, was promoted to succeed Mr. 


| McNamee. | 


—= 


Federal Ruling 
In Rail Finance 


Cases Announced 





Decisions on Rate Appeals 
And Reports Submitted by 
Examiners to the I. C. C. 
Also Are Made Public 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 13 made public decisions and ex- 
aminers’ proposed reports in rate and 
finance cases, which are summarized as 


| follows: 


Cucumbers: No. 18696.—Purse Brothers v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 1. Present 
rates on cucumbers, in carloads, from Mt. 
Olive, Calypso, Raison, and Chadbourn, N. 
C., to Detroit, Mich., found unreasonable 


and reasonable basis prescribed for the 
future. 
2. Rates charged on cucumbers, in car- 


loads, from same points to Detroit and to 
Toledo, Ohio, not shown to have been un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


3. Rates on beans, in carloads, and stated 
refrigeration charges on cucumbers and 
beans, from and to the same points not 
shown to have been or to be unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


Coal: No. 23130.—Upon further hearing, 
rates on_ bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
Peoria, Tazewell, and Fulton counties, and 
certain mines in the Springfield, Ill., group 
to the Peoria-Pekin, Ill., switching district 
found to result in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. Nondiscrimi- 
natory basis of rates, differing from that in 
supplemental report, 182 I. C. C. 603, pre- 
scribed. Original report 182 I. C. C. 537. 


F. D. No, 9548.—Georgia & Florida Railroad 
Receivers’ Certificates. Authority granted 
to issue $600,000 of receivers’ certificates, 
series B, in exchange for a like amount of 
Outstanding series-A certificates. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Petroleum: No. 24168.—Westland Oil Co., 
v. Great Northern Railway. Rates on pe- 
troleum products from points in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas and Minot, N. Dak., to various points 
in northeastern Montana found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
future. Reparation denied. 


Envelopes: «No. 24895 and related cases.— 
On investigation of carload rates, ratings 
and minimum weights on envelopes, other 
than Government-stamped and other than 


seed envelopes, in official, southern and 
western territories: 


1, Maximum reasonable basis of carload 
charges in official, southern, southwestern, 
and western trunk-line territories found to 
be column 55 rates, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
Modification of outstanding order in No. 
22201, recommended to permit establishment 
of rates on that basis from Kansas City, Mo. 


2. Rates and minimum weights from 
Kansas City to lower Mississippi crossings 
and to central territory, in relation to those 
from points in official territory to the same 
destinations, found unduly prejudicial to 
shippers at Kansas City and unduly prefer- 
ential of shippers in official territory. Or- 
der in No. 22201 directing removal of such 
undue prejudice and preference found not 
to have been complied with. 


3. Further finding made that any in- 
crease in rates from Kansas City to central 
territory and upper Mississippi crossings 
without a corresponding increase in raies 
to the same destinations from shipping 
points in official territory would create un- 
due prejudice to Kansas City shippers and 
undue preference of shippers in official ter- 
ritory. Order recommended prohibiting 
creation of such undue prejudice and prefer- 
ence, 

Dust arresters: No. 25222——Monolith Port- 
land Cement Company v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway. Rate charged on a car- 
load of knocked down screen chest dust 
arresters from Cleveland, Ohio, to Monolith, 
Calif.. found applicable. Applicable rate 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Alcohol: No. 24439.—Marietta Paint & Color 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 1. 
Rates on denatured alcohol, in tank-car 
loads, from Curtis Bay, Md., to High Point, 
N. C., found not unreasonable. 

2. Rate on whiting, in carloads, from 
St. Louis, Mo., to High Point, N. C., found 
not unreasonable. 

3. Raté on gypsum, 
Easton, Pa., to High Point, N. C., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates for the 
future prescribed and reparation awarded. 

4. Rates on benzol, solvent naphtha, and 
toluo], in tank-car loads, from Pittsburgh 
and Aliquippa, Pa., to High Point, N. GC. 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates for 
the future prescribed and _ reparation 
awarded. 

Wagon skeins: No. 24968.—Florence Wagon 
Company v. Southern Railway. Ratings 
and rates on cast iron wagon skeins and 
boxes and wagon castings, n. o. i. b. n.. in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Chatiz- 
nooga, Tenn., to Florence, Ala., found un- 
eae for the future. eparation de- 
nied, 


in carloads, from 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission made 
public Oct. 13 the following appications 
received: 


Broadcasting apvlications: 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., New York City, license to cover con- 
struction permit issued March 11, 1932, change 
location transmitter to Flushing, N. Y. 

WGY, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., modification of license to use old 50 kw. 
transmitter as auxiliary at same location as 
main transmitter. 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Bridgeport, Conn., modification of license to 
change from specified hours to unlimited 
hours except for those specified on license of 
Station WCAC. WICC, construction permit 
to move transmitter to Stratford, Conn. 


WSPA, The Voice of South Carolina, Szar- / 


tanburg, S. C., modification of license to 
change frequency and power from 1,420 kes., 
100 w. night, 250 w. LS. to 590 kce., 250 w., re- 
submitted without change. 

WCSC, The South Carolina Broadcasting Co., 


|Inc., Charleston, S. C., modification of license 
| to change frequency and power from 1.360 kcs., 


500 w., to 1,450 kes., 500 w. night, 1 kw. day, 
facilities of WTFI resubmitted and amended 


| to request change of frequency only. 


WTFI, Liberty Broadcasting Co., Athens, Ga., 
construction permit to change location trans- 
mitter and studio to Greenville, S. C., chenge 
equipment, change frequency and wer from 
1,450 kes., 500 w. to 1,360 kes., w. night, 
1 &w. day, facilities of WCSC resubmitted «nd 
amended to omit request for increase power 
and facilities of WCSC, location to be deter- 
mined but not more than 5 miles from Green- 
ville, S. C., equipment also amended as to 
antenna system. 

The following 
been resubmitted: 


renewal applications have 
WLSG, Inc., Petersburg. Va., 1,200 kc., 100 
w., night, 250 w. local sunset, unlimited 
WCOD, Keystone Broadcasting Corporation, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1.200 kc., 100 w., shares WKJC, 
WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corporation, 
Knoxville. Tenn., 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 
WKJC, Lancaster Broadcasting Service, inc., 
Lancaster, Pa., 1,200 kc., 109 w., shares WCOD. 
WDAH, Tri-State Broadcasting Co., El Paso, 


Tex., 1,310 ke., 100 w., shares KTSM. 

KVOS, Inc., Bellingham, Wash., 1,200 ke., 
100 w., unlimited. , 
co Inc., Joliet, Ill., 1,310 ke. 100 w. 


WFDF, Frank D. Fallain, Flint, Mich., 1310 


ke., 100 w., unlimited. 
WEBQ, Harrisburg, Broadcasting Co., Har- 
risburg, Tll., 1,210 ke., 100 w. S. H. 
Correction to press report, Oct. 4, 1932: 


WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 
license to cover construction permit issued 
Dec. 4, 1931, change location and increase 


| power. 


The following applications for renewal of 
license have been received: 

WJBW, Charles C. Carlson, New Orleans, 
La., 1,200 kce., 100 w., shares WABZ. 

WHBC, Edward P. Graham, Canton, Ohio, 
1,200 ke., 10 w., special nours. 

WNBW, Inc., Carbondale, Pa., 1,200 ke., 10 w., 
unlimited. 

Radio Station KRMD, Inc., Shreveport, La., 
1,310 ke., 100 w., special hours. 

KFXD, Frank E. Hurt, Nampa, Idaho, 1,200 
ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KGEZ, Donald C. Treloar, Kalispell, Mont., 


1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, Jerome, Ariz., 
1,310 ke., 100 w., special hours. 

WIBU, William C. Forrest, Poynette, Wis., 


1,210 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 
WSBC, World Battery Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl., 


1,210 kc., 100 w., special hours. 

WCOA, Pensacola Broadcasting Co., Peisas 
coia, Fla., 1,340 kc., 500 w., unlimited. 

KID Brosdcasting Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho, 


1,220 ka, 250 w. night, 500 w. local sunset, une 
limited, ’ 


FEDERAL BANKING . 


In Home Finance | 


Field Is Planned: 


Morton Bodfish, Director of | 
Board, Says It Will Not 
Assume Lending Mistakes | 
Of the Last 20 Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing offunds they will be urged to give 
careful consideration to advancing funds 
to those community institutions which can 
put them out in loans which will make 
employment possible. Jobs, not: booming 
stock prices, are needed in America today. 
While there is unqualified opposition to 
speculative building operations at the pres- | 
ent time, there is a colossal amount of 
repairing, remodeling, small construction 
and the like that can and should be un-| 
dertaken at the present time. For ex-| 
ample, there is hardly a city in America 
where there is not enough painting that | 
should be done to keep all the painters | 
busy for three years. 

There are many short-term mortgages 





which need refinancing into long-term | 
obligations but the Home Loan Bank sys- 


tem can not and will not permit its mem- 


ber institutions to refinance promiscuously | 


mortgages now held by institutions which 
merely desire to hoard cash. 
There are building and loan associations, 


savings banks or insurance companies in} 


every urban community in the United 
®tates. The public has a right to expect 
these institutions to use the Home Loan 


Bank system to bring money into each | 


community. This can be done by these 
community institutions taking their pres- 


ent mortgages to the Home Loan Bank} 


system and raising money upon them for 


lending activities and also to serve the| 
savers. | 


necessitous demands of small 
Through this sort of a program the maxi- 


mum distribution of money will be possible | 


because it is done on a wholesale basis | 


rather than by the inefficient and slow) 


“Joan here and loan there” procedure. 


Civic Obligations 

The whole conduct of the thrift and 
home financing institutions in these days 
takes courage. Fortunately we have men 
of courage directing the affairs of build- 
ing and loan associations. These local 
financing institutions are managed by men 
who have grown up with them. They were 


not subject to the inflation in personnel | 


which too often accompanied other types | 
of inflation and expansion. 

Consequently no deflation of numerous 
vice presidents is now necessary. 
leaders are men who have managed and | 
who will continue to lead. The impor- 
tant thing is tnat they have not lost their | 
hope and their courage and their realiza- 
tion that business’ institutions just the| 
same as churches and governments have 
civic obligations which must be ener- 
getically carried out in times like these. 
The civiz and patriotic obligation of the | 
building and loan association today is to 
step forward and be the means of bring- 
ing money to each community in America 
and to place the money in loans which 
will lead to jobs and to general easing 
of the mortgage situation. 


ler three months ago. 


Their | 


In Survey of Trade Channels 
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Kasing of Credit | Business Improvement Shown 


Reports to Department of Commerce Reveal 
Belief That Situation Is Better 


URRENT business activity is generally 


C 


greater than last Summer, according to 


results of a survey among representative trade assdciations and chambers of 
commerce, conducted by the Department of Commerce. 


(A summary of the results 


of the survey was printed in the issue of Oct. 13.) 
Improved kusiness is shown by 140 out of i99 statements received, 8 report ad- 


verse trends, 7 are too indefinite to classify and 44 record no change. 


Psychology 


has also shown betterment, the survey disclosed. 


Following are excerpts from statements 


from some of the trade associations and 


larger cities in various parts of the country: 


+ 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New, 


York (James Brown, president): I am of the! 
epinion that business conditions are con-| 
siderably improved over what they were two 
I am told that manu-| 
|facturers of cotton, wool, silk rayon, shoes | 
jand other commodities are much encouraged 
}and dealers in securities will tell you that 
there is a market today where there was 
}mnone at all in- June. Prices of commodities | 
|have ceased to recede and some have ad- 
vanced. While there are still many difficulties 
it seems to me that the psychology of the| 
business man has improved and a large meas- 
ure of courage has taken the place of the| 
fear and despair prevalent a few months | 
ago. 

Boston Chamber of Commerce: Gains in ex- 
cess of seasonal are being recorded by indus- 
tries in Massachusetts. Out of 148 concerns 
121 have shown increased orders in September | 
in comparison to August and 84 have re-| 
corded consecutive gains for the last two) 
months. These companies report each month 
to associated industries Massachusetts rela- | 
tive orders received. | 


They are typical of the diversity of in- 
dustry this State and include both large and 
small concerns. Total orders these concerns 
indicate 45 per cent increase over that of 
|July and 15 per cent better than August. 
|} Orders for textiles have contributed much | 
to this gain the index figure for September 
reaching the level of 1926. Most encouraging 
are orders being received for industrial goods 
such as machinery and equipment although | 
practically all lines industry seem to have 
| participated. 


Chicago Association of Commerce: Chicago 
manufacturers and distributors seem con- 
vinced that the recently sustained business 
upturn is more than a flurry. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce: 
| creases have been registered in wholesale 
sales, both in manufacturing and construc-| 
tion employment, in the volume of trading on 
the stock and curb exchanges and the cargo 
tonnage of the San Francisco water front. In-| 
creases are also developing in retail sales of | 
department stores and new car sales. 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce: Build- 
|/ing permits increased 60 per cent over) 
August figure. For the first time in more 
than two and a half years the Chamber of) 
Commerce index of industrial employment | 
has exceeded the figure for the corresponding | 
month of the previous year. September, 1932, | 
index was the highest since January, 1931. The | 
improvement may be traced to general spread | 
of increased employment and is not due to| 
unusual activity in any one line. Perhaps | 
the greatest improvement was shown in mo- 
tion picture employment, which more than 
doubled within the last two months. | 

Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce (Philip 
H. Gadsden, President): I find a very real 
confidence in business for the first time in a 
long period. Conditions have improved ma- 
terially in the Philadelphia area in the last 
month. Employment has increased each day 
}since the start of September. In many lines 
of industry the employment schedules have 
lengthened, and old workers are being re-/| 


turned to their jobs in a number of basic in- 
dustries. 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce: Practically all , 
lines are enjoying excellent demand, the best | 
experienced in over a year, and most con-|! 
cerns are running full time with increased 
forces. The general feeling is much better. 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce: The last 60, 


In- | 


ness in the Omaha area. While the improve- 
ment is decidedly spotty, we feel that it is | 


Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce: Banks 
report decidedly improved banking conditions. | 
Our industrial leaders are conservatively op- 


| tions 


' Schlotterer, 


|have had 


{and regularity of employment. 
| is favorable if 


days have shown a very healthy trend in busi- | 


very definite. | 


Illinois Manufacturers Association: Employ- 
ment and total pay rolls throughout the State 
showed improvement in August and _ still 
greater improvement in September and so far 
in October. 

Louisiana Manufacturers Association: Phys- 
ical improvement has begun in New Orleans 
and Louisiana, and the psychological improve- 
ment has been impressive. 

Georgia Manufacturers Association: Condi- 
in manufacturing plants in Georgia 
started to show improvement in August. 
Since then we have noticed an appreciable ad- 
vancement in textile and also lumber and 
woodworking trades. At present time many 
plants are calling back their old employes. 


| We look for a good Winter as compared with 


1931 and 1930, and for a strong upward move- 
ment in 1933. 

Michigan Manufacturers Association: The 
trend of business among the manufacturing 


plants in Michigan since June has been some- | 


what spotty. On the whole there has been a 
general upward movement. 


New York City Board of Trade (Ray C. 
Secretary: Due to increased car 
loadings and the exceptional increase in 
activity in the production of rayon yarn and 
knit goods that the textile industry seems to 
in the last few months, 
increase in activity is apparent. However, 
silk mills have curtailed production and there 


j has been a general decline in the general price 


average. 

In retail stores, we find that the dollar 
volume of sales is lower than last year. How- 
ever, We are going through a period of normal 


‘seasonal increase in the volume of goods sold. 


Sales have been curtailed by the abnormal 
weather conditions which vitally affect tex- 
tiles, women's ready-to-wear and men's furn- 
ishings. 

We have had a campaign to encourage the 
quality of merchandise in contrast to the ap- 
peal merely on a price basis. This is a 
distinct change for the better, instead of 
building up sales with inferior goods at cheap 
prices, 

The increased buying by retailers, to take 
advantage of low prices, has not generally 
been followed by consumers. However, with 


the change in weather, consumer buying will | 


improve between now and the peak of the 
holidays. 


Louisville Board of Trade: There are now a| 


few evidences of a gradual upward business 
trend in the Louisville trade area and the view 
is general that the bottom of the depression 
has been passed. As a consequence there is 
a@ decidedly more cheerful spirit. 

Cotton Textile Institute (George A. Sloan, 
president): The backlog of unfilled jorders for 
cotton textiles is the greatest for over two 
years, and the decline in stocks to the lowest 
point in five years. The current production 


jis heavy and will doubtless continue so for 


several months. 

Manufacturing margins have improved along 
with advances in raw cotton but prices in 
most lines do not yet cover full costs of pro- 
duction. The leaders in our industry, as well 


as important consumers, are urging modera- | 


tion in mill operations with a view to further 
stimulation of trade through market stability 
The outlook 
improvement continues in gen- 
eral business, as the products of cotton mills 
provide the raw materials for many lines of 
industry. 

Motor and Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New York (Albert H. Eichnolz, general 


|manager): We have noted an increase in in- 


quiries for credit information, especially from 
manufacturers who are selling to automotive 
wholesalers for replacement purposes which 
would seem to” indicate that wholesalers 
either are placing more orders or at least are 
making inquiries prior to the placing of or- 
ders. 
manufacturers meeting in Chicago, Cleveland, 


a slight | 


Groups of credit executives of member | 


Tax Immunities — 
Said to Augment 
Income Problem 


Gold with Federal reserve agents . 


Conclusion of Address by As- 

| sistant Attorney General , 
Youngquist on Difficulties | 
Of State and Nation 


Total gold reserves .......... ove 
eserves other than gold .. 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


sees 





Other bills discounted 


| [Continued from Page 4.] Total bills discounted 
, - Bills bought in open market 
| States can and regularly do perform acts | United States Government securities 
| falling in both categories. (Note No. 34.)| Bonds 
5 - | Treasury notes 
The States may deal with property in a! Certificates and bills . 
| proprietary capacity, but the United States | 
never can. (Note No. 35.) When they do) Oth 
! 
| so, however, they are not engaged in ac-; 
| tivities necessary to preservation of their , 


sovereign or governmental independence. 
| This is clear from the decisions. 
| In South Carolina v. United States, 199 
U. S. 437, this was said with reference to 
|certain earlier cases (p. 451.) (Note No. 
36): 
| “Those decisions * * * indicate that the 
jthought has been that the exemption of 
State agencies and instrumentalities from 
national taxation is limited to those which 
are of a strictly governmental character, 
and does not extend to those which are 
used by the State in the carrying on of 
an ordinary private business.” 

+++ 
| What activities of a State may then| 
be classified as governmental or sovereign, | 
as distinguished from those proprietary 
jin nature? While the Supreme Court has} 


Total United States Government securities 
er securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ........... 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources ........ceeeeeee eccccece eevee 


Total resources 


LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ... 
Deposits: 

Member bank-reserve account .. 

Government 

Foreign bank .. 
| Other deposits . 

Total deposits 

Deferred availability items 
| Capital paid in ........... tee 
| Surplus . 
All other liabilities 


Total Mabilities ......... Deescce ececes 
liabilities combined 





|has said enough to indicate generally | figures being in miJjions of dollars: 
|what they are. In the Veazie Bank case) 
it said (p. 547): 
{| “It may be admitted that the reserved 
rights of the States, such as the right to 
pass laws, to give effect to laws through | 
{executive action, to administer justice | L 
‘through the courts, and to employ all | 
| necessary agencies for legitimate purposes | 
of State government, are not proper sub-| 
| jects of the taxing power of Congress.” | Cash in vault 
| A further indication is given in Flint v. Eee Beeeans Sepeatts 
| Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107, 157-163: | Government ‘deposits v.17"; 

“The cases unite Dus from be 
Federal taxation the means and instru-| ue to banks } 
| mentalities employed in carrying on the| Loans’ Gm cacaniiie to Waalllee sad atasie’ 
governmental operations of the State.) For own account 

A geyeeesty * | For account of out-of-town bank: 

| The exercise of such rights as the estab-| or account of others m DaDKs 
lishment of a judiciary, the employment 

of officers to administer and execute the 

laws and similar governmental functions! oy gemana 

cannot be taxed by the Federal Govern-,; On time 
| ment.” | 
| ‘The amswer, I believe, is to be found | 
in the South Carolina case. The State} Loans—total 
of South Carolina set up and itself oper-| 
ated a liquor dispensary system. The| oe —— 
| profits were paid into the public coffers to Investments—total 
help support the ordinary activities of 
}government. It was held, nevertheless, | oe ee rene wee 
| that the State must pay the license taxes pesetve = veel reserve bank 
14% ’ | vau 

imposed by —— —. | Net demand deposits 

me deposits 

In like manner the Supreme Court held | Government deposits ...,. : 

in Salt Lake City v. Hollister, 118 U. S.| Due from banks .... 

256, that a city engaged in the business’ Borrowings from Federal reserve bank |. : 
of distilling spirits was subject to the in-| 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 
LOans—total ..ccccsccccees 
On securities 
All other 
nvestments—total 


Other securities 


Total ...... CARESS SCC ees ebevensetes . 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Oct. 12, Made Public Oct. 13 
RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury ........ 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes.......- 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ee 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks...... ed eoccccccces 


Secured by United States Government obligations... 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
PRP OOO §s Redee wes aivecebnescctscesnectsessondess 


Following is the Board's statement of conditions of 
not essayed to enumerate all of them, it | banks in central reserve cities on Oct. 12, 1932, on Oct. 


eee eeeene eee ee eee eeeeeeeeere 
COP eee eee eee eeeeeaeeeees 


United States Government securities ............ 


in exempting from) Due from banks ..............cccccccccccceececeeeeeeeee 


eee eeeeeeeneee 


STATE BANKING 


Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 


Week Decreased 


|Holdings of Discounted Bills * 
At All Federal Reserve 
Banks Showed a Drop of 
Five Millions in Period 


10-12-32 
2,198,090 
47,610 


10-5-32 
2,181,139 
48,287 


10-14-31 
1,653,575 
57,028 | 


1,710,603 
388,486 
736,925 


2,245,700 
299,056 
387,202 


2,229,426 
300,570 
382,532 


2,931,958 
192,073 


3,124,031 
73,476 


103,286 
224,381 
327,667 

33,278 


420,768 
390,578 
1,039,550 


1,850,896 
5,422 


eee ee eeeeees 


2,912,528 
196,940 


3,109,468 
76,681 


106,946 
226,481 


2,836,014 
157,786 | 


2,993,800 | 
63,838 | 


298,457 | 
329,122 
627,579, The daily average volume of Federal Re- 
730,407 | serve Bank credit outstanding during the 
317,734, Week ended Oct. 12, as reported to the 
18,962 | Federal reserve banks and announced Oct 
390,735 /13 by the Federal Reserve Board was $2,< 
727.431 | 234,000,000, a decrease of $8,000,000 com- 
19,026 | Pared with the preceding week and an 
Tiaras increase of $198,000,000 compared with the 
, 8'762 | COrresponding week in 1931. 
17,995 | On Oct. 12 total reserve bank credit 
637.436 | amounted to $2,234,000,000, a decrease of 
40,906 | $7,000,000 for the week. This decrease cor- 
a |responds with a decrease of $38,000,000 in - 
5,926,490 | member bank reserve balances and an in- 
| crease of $7,000,000 in monetary gold stock, 
2,321,817 | offset in part by increases of $2,000,000 in 
2,223,023 | Money in circulation and $25,000,000 in un- 
27,444 | expended capital funds, nonmember de-. 
231,387 | posits, étc., and a decrease of $11,000,000 
“—|in Treasury currency, adjusted. 
$10,341 | Holdings of bills discounted decrease@ 
165,886, *»:000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
274,636 | New York, $3,000,000 at Richmond and $5,- 
18,732 | 000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. The 
5,926,490 | System's holdings of bills bought in open 
61.8% | market and of United States bonds were 
40,571 practically unchanged, while holdings of 


; | United States Treasury notes decreased 
the weekly reporting member | $6,000,000 and those of Treasury certifi- 


5, 1932, and Oct. 14, 1931, the | cates and bills increased $6,000,000. 


(The Board's statement of the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined on Oct. 
12 and Oct. 5, 1932, and Oct. 14, 1931, 
will be found in an adjoining column.) 


Manganese Dumping 


By Russia Claimed 


eee eeeeeeces 


eee eeeeeees 





333,427 
33,266 


421,189 
396 295 
1,033,834 


1,851,318 
5,911 


2,223,922 
2,686 
13,507 
374,122 
58,127 
45,064 


5,903,577 


sete eeeeeees 


2,217,263 
2,698 
15,358 
378,192 
58,134 
45,251 


5,914,403 


2,737,843 2,744,868 
2,245,791 
50,058 
8,177 
53,071 
2,357,097 
364,264 
153,040 
259,421 
42,738 
5,914,403 
61.3% 


45,2 


2,283,965 
23,877 
9,194 
27,953 
2,344,989 
360,165 
152,966 
259,421 
41,168 
5,903,577 
61.1% 


44,236 


2,519,341 


eeceees 27 


10-12-32 
6,906 


10-5-32 
6,779 


3,425 


1,669 
1,756 
3,354 


2,350 
1,004 
946 
38 
5,277 


10-14-31 
7,538 | 


4,670 | 


2,403 
2,267 
2,868 | 


1,781 | 


‘Senator Wheeler Says Treasury 
Should liivoke Statute 


g99| Refusal by the Treasury to invoke the 

85| anti-dumping statutes against manganese 

144 imports was declared by Senator Wheeler 

923|(Dem.) of Montana, Oct. 13, to have 

“robbed” the Government of funds which 

644 it shculd be receiving in revenue. The 

|Montana Senator added that the ruling 

1,691 | Amounted to discrimination in favor of the. 

—F a iron and steel industry of this country and 

| against the country’s manganese produc- 

664 | ers. : 

483| Senator Wheeler's statement follows in 
ein nt 

319, “The American manganese industry is 

743 | Paralyzed on account of the dumping of 

1g| Soviet ores in the United States at any 

1,102 | price regardless of the cost of production. 

— Foreign ore in the amount of 502,000 tons 

129 | Was dumped into the United States during» 

239 the year 1931, while American mines are’ 

4| filling with water, underground workings. 








Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
ternal revenue laws of the United States 

though the profits were paid into the city’s | Recent 7 

treasury and thus presumably used to aid 


- |are caving in and American manganese- 
workmen are unemployed. 
| “As far back as July, 1930, American, 


Executive Vice Presidents timistic. Looking for slow but steady upward 


trends. 
Detroit Board of Commerce: 


| Detroit and New York during recent months 
| have expressed the opinion that at their fac- 
| tories there has been a noticeable increase in 


in maintaining the city government. So 


° ° . manganese producers have been appealing 
alsc, though the profits earned by the In Europe and Latin America Described 


to the Treasury Department to grant the 
Sentiment in 


Of Home Banks Selected, 


The principal officers for the First Dis- | 


trict Federal Home Loan Bank at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., were annonuced, Oct. 13, by 
Franklin W. Fort, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, as follows: 
Chairman, Winthrop Murry Crane, ir.,| 
of Dalton, Mass.; vice chairman, Edward | 
H. Weeks, Old Colony Cooperative Bank, | 
Providence, R. I.;_ president, Herbert F.| 
Taylor, Jr., Boston Cooperative Bank, | 
Boston. | 

Hugh Gordon, Jr., of Miami, Fla., has 
been elected executive vice president of | 
the Fourth District Federal Home Loan | 
Bank, at Winston-Salem, N. C., and A. R. 
Gardner, of Olympia, Wash., has been rec- 
ommended by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to the board of Directors of | 
the Seventh District Federal Home Loan) 
Bank at Evanston, Ill., as executive vice 
president of the Evanston bank. 

Mr. Gardner was until recently ad-| 
ministrative assistant to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board here. Messrs. Gordon 
and Gardner will be in active charge of 
their respective banks. 

The board previously announced that 
Benjamin H. Wooten, of Dallas, Tex., had | 
been recommended to the board of direc- 
tors of the Ninth District Bank at) 
Little Rock, Ark., as executive vice presi- | 
dent of that institution, to be in active 


| citizens which may react toward 


the Detroit area is considerably better than 
it was in the Spring and early Summer. | 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce: Employ- 
ment in Cleveland factories has tended to 
stabilize with hours worked increasing in Sep- | 
tember. 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce: Generally 
speaking, the outlook is much brighter than 
& month ago. Small indices virtually every- 
where point to an upturn. This is reflected 
in greater optimism. Slight increase in lum- 
ber sales. An air plant, largest single plant in 
Seattle, has more business than any time in 
last two years. 

Salt Lake 





City Chamber of Commerce: 


| There is always a well-defined lag in trends 


here both upward and downward, in compari- 
son not only with the eastern seaboard but 
with the Pacific Coast. Assuming the up- 
turn began in the East with July it is 
scarcely time yet for the reflection to be 
particularly noticeable here. Indeed the 
normal lag will throw the reflection here into 


| that season of the year when there is a fall- 


off normally, so there is little reason to an- 
ticipate a marked upward trend before the 
break-up of Winter. 

Miami Chamber of Commerce: We regret to 
advise that the trend of business since early 
Summer has been gradually downward in all! 
lines. In some lines, of course, this is more 
evident than in others, but the general aver- 
age is approximately 25 per cent under last 
year. There is, however, a generally better 
feeling on the part of business men and 
improved 
business conditions in the course of a short} 


time. ' 





charge. Mr. Wooten is now in Little 
Rock. (Federal Home Loan. Bank Board.) 


Ruling to Be Handed Down 
On Rail Pick-up Service 


iContinued from Page 1.] 
less-than-carload merchandise at a small 
additional charge to the line-haul rate. 

Tariffs are now on file with the Com- 
mission, having been submitted by the 
agent for all the trunk lines serving New 
York. On carload traffic the rate is 6 
cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 36,- 
000 pounds minimum, and up to 20 cents 
for shipments of 10,000 to 13,999 pounds 
carload minimum. On less-than-carload 


shipments the charge is 10 cents per 100) 


pounds on all classes of freight. 

The parties opposed to the new service 
are the Merchant Truckers Association, the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal Co., 
the Bush Terminal Railroad, the Jay 
Street Terminal and the New York Dock 
Railway. 

The terminals are located on the rail- 
roads’ lines in the metropolitan district 


and are at present named in the carriers’ | 


tariffs. The new service would eliminate 
a need for the terminal companies, as well 
as for the switching railroads. 
in some instances, include lighterage serv- 
ices. 

The independent truckmen are opposed 


to the carriers’ move on the ground that) 


it is an extension of service beyond the 
rail ends in violation of their charters. 


Brazil Waives Port Tax 
On Various Shipments 


A decree of the Brazilian Government, 


published as effective on Oct. 10, provides | couraging this cutting under their bid fig-| the entire industry. 


for the waivinf by the Government of the 
2 per cent gold port tax and other charges 
on shipments destined for Santos but un- 


The latter, | 


Conference on Construction Discusses 
Plans for Stabilizing Building Industry 


morale based in part on new business. 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts: 
Gains in excess of seasonal are being re- 
corded by industries in Massachusetts. Out 
of 148 concerns, 121 have shown increased 
orders in September in comparison with Au- 
ust and 84 have recorded consecutive gains 
or the last two months. These 
report each month to Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts relative to orders received. 


They are typical of the diversity of industry | 


in this 
small concerns. 


State and include both 
Total 


large and 


of July and 15 per cent better than Au- 
gust. Orders for textiles have contributed 
to this gain, the index figure for September 
reaching the level for 1926. Most encourag- 
ing are orders being received for industrial 
goods such as machinery and equipment, al- 
though practically all lines of industry seem 
to have participated 

The Silk Association of America: The first 
of October finds the silk industry in a com- 
paratively healthy position compared with 
conditions of May of this year. At the end 
of the Spring season, the natural decline in 
sales followed, but contrary to the usual 


| practice of the mills in other years, produc- 


tion also slowed down with the result that 
the first of August found the mills with 
more normal stocks than was customary at 
that time, even though the demand for Fall 
fabrics usual for June and July had not de- 
veloped. There is still need for planning fu- 
ture production but the outlook is favorable 
for the Spring season if the same conserva- 
tism is shown in operating the mills as has 
been in evidence recently. 


(Continued from Page 3.] 


, inspectors not qualified to pass on con-|many advantages in this field of work. |’ 


struction details and lacking in practical 
construction judgment results in lack of 
| cooperative effort between the contractor 
and inspector, and in the case of an un-| 
scrupulous contractor permits the execu- 
|tion of work inferior to that which is 
| specified. 

“Carelessly drawn and indefinite specifi- | 
|cations make it possible for a contractor 
to make claims for unnecessary and un- 
foreseen extras, or to reduce the cost of | 
the work at a severe sacrfice of the qualty. | 

“Locse and noncomprehensive specifica- 
tions are frequently the result of the fail- 
ure of the engineer and architect, to 
maintain a close contact with competent | 
contractors, subcontractors and materials 


producers who are familiar with the latest | 
practices and possess the best cost data. 


Work of R. F. C. Described 


As Rehabilitative Force 


“In the design of important buildings, 
serious losses frequently occur through | 
|the failure of the owner and architect to 
call in as consultants, in the early con-| 
sideration of the project, experts in the 
field of construction, finance and building 
| operation. 
| “A tendency on the part of general 
|contractors to use unscruplous methods in 
|obtaining a price less than officially bid 
‘by the subcontractors usually involves fi- 
nancial loss to the subcontractor and in- 
{terior work for the owner. Subcontractors 
are also guilty in permitting and even en- 
|ures after the bids have been submitted. | 

“Many of the above defects are due to 
'the lack of a cooperative relationship be-| 


Many possible advantages are nullified, 
however, when the contractor attempts 
to assume the dual role of professional 
advisor on one contract and competitive 
operator on another contract simultane- 
ously and thereby expose himself to the 
temptation of using his most efficient 
workers on the lump sum or competitive 
job; also, wnen he undertakes the pur- 
chase of materials or performing of sub- 
contract operations for profit on a job 
which he is handling on a professional 
basis.” 

In introducing Harry Couch, director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Secretary of Commerce, Roy D. 
Chapin, descirbed the work of the Corpo- 
ration as a “potent” force in the rehabili- 
tation of American industry. 

Mr. Couch told the conference of the 
problems confronting the Corporation in 
the granting of loans for self-liquidating 
projects. Just what constitutes a self- 
liquidating project, ne said, “is the thing 
that worries us now.” (A summary of his 
address is printed on page 1.) 


Endorsement of Local 
Organizations Urged 


Mr. Chevalier urged the conference to 
give its endorsement to local organizations 
and to begin with these local groups to 
build up a coordinating body to procure 
a national picture of the supply and de- 
mand in the construction industry. 

“I should like to see a ‘national insti- 
tute of construction’ in this country,” he 
said, which would serve as a research or- 
ganization and broadcast its knowledge to 
From this confer- 
ence, he stated, such an institution might 
well be developed. 

The conference voted to adopt the rec- 


loaded at Rio de Janeiro, due to the clos-|tween the owner, the architect and the| ommendations of the Committee on Local 


ing of the port of Santos, according to a 
cable from Commercial Attache Carlton 
Jackson, Rio de Janerio. 


general contractor. 
“In the construction of large office| 
buildings the general contractor has often 


Organizations. 
The conference voted to adopt a rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Elim- 


This decree covers all shipments for | been employed on an agency or semipro- | ination of Wastes and Undesirable Prac- 
Santos which were unloaded at Rio de fessional basis for the purpose of securing | tices urging contractors to cooperate with 
Janeiro under the above conditions, since | better cooperation between contractor,| insurance companies in the prevention of 


July 9.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Q 


|architect and owner, a system which has | 


accidents in building operations. 


companies | 


orders of these con-| 
cerns indicate 45 per cent increase over that | 


Bank of North Dakota were turned over to! 
the State treasury (see Green v. Frazier, | 
253 U. S. 233, 235), the Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit held that | 
the bank must pay the Federal capital 
stock tax. State of North Dakota v. Ol- 
son, 33 F. (2d) 848, dismissed for want | 
of jurisdiction, 280 U. S. 528. 

An analysis of these cases seems to in- 


Mexico.—The tone of optimism noted in 
August was further augmented during Sep- 
tember by the ye signs of general 
3 improvement in business conditions. There 
dicate that the thought behind them is/ is a better feeling in all industrial and com-| 
that if an activity of a State or one of| Mercial centers. The continued firmness of 
its local subdivisions partakes of the na- | DESO OXChANgS Bas renewed SonAderice ih husi- 


; , ness circles and tended to clarify the future 
ture of private business for gain, and is . 


outlook. 
not merely an adjunct of an activity ad-|, Banks report a steady improvement in col- 
mittedly governmental in nature, it is 


aeons and business firms are discharging 
- : | their foreign obligations fairly promptly. A 
subject to tax regardless of what use thej| reduction of the rediscount rate on commer- 
revenue is put to, unless the necessary | cial paper by the Bank of Mexico, and indica- 
effect of taxing it is to hamper the State | 
in the exercise of powers necessary to the 





tions of a more liberal credit policy on the! 
independence of its government. 
| Sales of industrial machinery, small agricu 
(excepting 
Coronado cases. But the justification 
building materials, photographic supplies, elec- 
| sidered satisfactory, with recent rains reliev- 
dent: 
| not invalid. Before concluding, I invite your atten- 
| justification for the doctrine itself. But | it attempt to do so, collect a tax for the| 
nue raised by taxation is the very life|on checks no controversy is likely to 
is that the protection of the exemption| The checks, drafts, or orders drawn by | 
. 
in some instances. 


part of foreign banks in Mexico contribute 
to the generally improved sentiment. 
as stent during September. sipeetaliy “te. d= 
a ise ond tee at ae eee | a erumant store sales and thetallment selling. 
ernment could result, I am awaze, in treat- — — oenewee 
ing differently situations factually the | trucks), office equipment and supplies, and | 
same, as were those in the Gillespie and | NS eetiincet cas | 
recorded in sales of agricultural machinery, 

would be the avoidance of cutting the | trical appliances, shoes and leather goods 
jtaxing power below the point necessary | oodstuffs, theater equipment, or motion pic- 
to preserve the independence in govern-| tures, activities in these lines continuing slow 
ment of the States and the Nation. More- | to_very slow. 
| over, there is not an entire lack of prece- In general, the agricultural outlook is con- 
| In California v. Pacific Railroad | ing crops in the northern and central zones. 
|Co., 127 U. S. 1, a State tax on a Federal SS 
franchise was held invalid; but in Flint ‘ : 
v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U. 8. 107, a Fed- | and only in circumstances cheaely analo- 
eral tax on a State franchise was held | 80US to those which it~disclosed. 
| + + | 

Unquestionably the effect of the implied | tion to some features of the Revenue Act 
| doctrine of immunity has been to remove | °f 1932. As you know, it lays taxes upon 
|from reach of the taxing powers of both | sales of automobiles and gasoline (sections | 
States and Nation large sources of reve- | 606 and 617), and upon checks (section | 
jnue. The justification is of course the| 751 (a). May the United States, should! 
the rule should cut no deeper than its| sale of automobiles or gasoline to a State? | 
purpose. This is especially true in view If the article is for use in connection with | 
\of the fact that the history of govern-/|g governmental activity of the State, the! 
ment in this country, particularly of late | answer, under the Indian Motocycle case, 
years, has been one of expansion. Reve- | must be in the negative. As to the tax 
blood of government, and it is perhaps | arise, at least for the present; for the 
as important to State and national gov- | Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
ernments that the sources of revenue tO/the approval of the Secretary of the 
either be not unduly restricted by extend- | Treasury, has ruled (Regs. 42, Art. 36) 
ing the tax exemption of the other, as it) that— ; 
be preserved. And, incidentally, limita- | officers * * * of a State, county, or| 
tion of the doctrine to the narrowest pro- | municipality, * in furtherance of 
portions compatible with its purpose would | quties imposed upon them by law, are not | 
eliminate a discrimination among taxpay-| subject. to tax.” : 
ers that exists under the rule as applied | 
| Which way is the tide going? Trends, | 
it must be admitted, ofttimes are fugi-| 
tive things. But it seems to me that out 
of the mass of decisions the tendency has 


+++ 
But there is at least one definite source | 
of possible controversy in connection with 
the doctrine of immunity. Section 711 of 
the Act imposes a tax on tickets to places 
of amusement. By subdivision (c) it is 
provided that no exemption shall “be al-| 
lowed in the case of admissions to any 
athletic game or exhibition the proceeds, 
of which inure wholly or partly to the! 
benefit of any college or university * * *,”| 
The football season is on the threshold. | 
May Uncle Sam demand a share of the| 
football receipts of our State colleges and 
State universities? I leave that question | 
for future consideration. 


been, at least during recent years, toward 
| broadening the field of subjects admissi-' 
|ble to tax. For example, in the Fox 
| Films case the Supreme Court ‘did not hes- 
itate to overrule, without a dissent, the 
exemption it had created in Long v. 
Rockwood in respects of patents and 
copyrights. I think this indicates, the 
trend despite the decisions in the Indian 
Motocycle and Coronado cases, which 
might be taken as leaning the other way. 
But in the first it is to be noted that| Note No. 31.—Railroad Co. v. County of| 
there was no quarrel between the major- | Otoe. 16 ba 667, 672-673; Green v. Frazier, | 
ity and the minority of the court as to| “Rote "wo, 32—united States v. Harris. 106| 
the narrow limits of the rule, but only | 9. 2 629, 636; Hall v. Wisconsin, 103 U. 8. 
as to its application to the facts of that)» }}. 

case and the incidence of the particular | 354°°° N° 33—Vilas v. Manila, 229 U. 8. 345, 
tax involved. And it is even more signifi-| Note No. 34.—United States Bank v. Plant- 
cant that if the Coronado case the court ps8 . yes. 906, 907; Hall v. Wis- 
held as it did apparently with some reluc-/| Note’ No. 35.—Van Brocklin v. Tennessee. | 
tance, and, we may infer from the dis- iS. oie im, ome, tate of Alabama v. | 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis, | ’ . ) ’ (Ct, Cls.), | 
because of the rule of stare decisis. In eainoes for want of jurisdiction, 282 U. al 
following the Gillespie case it said (p. eg og oy ee Bank _venne, 8} 
398): “We are disposed to apply the doc-| "".- ; or v. Day, United States | 
|trine of Gillespie v. Oklahoma strictly | ’. United States, ist U6. a a 


Recent developments in commerce and industry in Latin American and Euro- 
pean countries are analyzed in the weekly review of world trade just is. 

the Department of Commerce. The concluding section of the revi 

countries of Latin America and Europe, follows in full text: 


| 18 expected to be alleviated by staggering em- 


;}and complete resumption of textile opera- 


| strictions, whereas in the case of exports lower | 


|same order on manganese ore which the 

Department has now granted on steel 
products. 
| “The failure of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to suspend the liquidation of duties 
|on foreign manganese ore being dumped 
an tame Be eee aa —jinto the United States has caused tre- 

Yy prices is substantially| mendous loss to the manganese mine 
beat The labor situation remains un | operators in the United States; has 

Unemployment, caused by the closing of greatly contributed to unemployment and 
mines in the north and textile mills in Pueblo, has robbed the United States Treasury of 

revenue to which it was justly entitled 
under the provisions of the Anti-dumping 
Act of 1921. 

“Action by the Treasury Department 
has been consistently denied the man- 
ganese industry in spite of the fact that 
manganese is the most important raw 
material in our problem of national de- 
|fense. The War Department for some 
|time past has been forcefully bringing to 


sued by 
ew, dealing with 


ployment on a three day basis in the mines 


tions. 
~+ + 

Peru.—The contraction in September in the 
prices of those export commodities which pre- 
viously had registered some advance was ac- 
companied by a decline in business sentiment. 
Nevertheless the feeling in the market was an | 
improvement over that which prevailed 
throughout the first half of the current year. 

Trade was spotty and irregular, some dis- 
tricts showing a slight betterment and others 
recessions. les volume on the whole fol-|the attention of the country the need for 
owed a downward trend and turnover in|} the solution of the manganese problem, 


most lines in September was smaller th | 

the previous month. On the sale of rapinon |tArough the development of domestic 
ae oe et eee, merchandise ran counter | manganese properties. 

Department store trade dropped off sea- “Relief to the manganese industry 

tocks were liquidated | WOuld solve the vital problem of manganese 

Summer goods are being|in national defense, it would bring forth 


sonally although Winter s 
at reduced prices, 

an usual on account 7 
fears of increased import duties. ‘Stocks . development of domestic manganese prop= 
erties in the United States and aid un< 


imported earlier th 
all lines continue light with collections rated 
only fair and credits in need of constant | employment in a widely distributed area in 
| the United States. 


een 

rly in September Congress sanctioned a 
measure calling for a study of the advisability | “The time is now at hand when the 
3 ecu’ oe — ® committee was | American people should know whether the 
a a | powers delegated by law to the Treasury 
Uruguay.—Business in September continueq | Department are being administered only 
to follow 6 downward trend. Due to the in- for the benefit of the highly privileged 
Je, importa eee tO. obtain foreign ex- | steel industry, or whether the struggling 


change, imports registered a further decli 
r ; . : 
while the shrinkage which took place in ex. | infant industries are entitled to be con- 
sidered.” : 


orts is attributed to the r 
Bi h quotation of the peso. a 


he Minister of Industry claims locusts and | 
unfavorable weather conditions have so in T 
; Tenders for New Issue 


jured the wheat that the coming crop may 
Are Allotted by Treasury 


prices 


vrices of Rumania’s principal commodities are | 
chiefly responsibile for the shrinkage in value, 
as the tonnage shipped in 1932 is only 9 per 
cent below that of the 1931 period. 


U. S. TREASUR 
STATEMENT 


——" Oct. 11. Made Public Oct. 13, 1932 == 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax piten 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


| 


$119,890.00 


3,483,824.53 
682,426.00 
1,036,469.16 


$5,322,609.69 
75,954,000.00 
765,684,977 .62 


- $846 961,587.31 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panams Canal 
All other 


$8,867,116.42 
126,856.62 
148,889.53 
82,192.72 
1,228,528.17 
$10,453 ,583.46 
49,291,295.75 


ELE 


© 
2 
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Total . 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance 

poration 
Balance today 


not be sufficient to meet the country’s n s 
Live animal prices moved up slightly: ae 
of wool and wheat held steady. 
The renewal of diplomatic relations with 
Argentina has dispelled the fear that the in- The Treasury has accepted a total of 
flux of tourists during the coming season may | $508,338,600 of the more than $8,000,000,000 
+ ad tendered in subscriptions to the recent 
Rumania.—Rumania's foreign trade for the issue of 4% year 3 per cent notes, ace 
on alt of the current year closed with a| cording to an announcement Oct. 13, by 
canis: sere lst ates tence entadt A. A. Ballantine, Acting Secretary of the 
ing to 5,426,000 let as against 7,454,000.000 lei. Treasury. Included in the allotment were 
Compared with the relative data for the first | Subscriptions aggregating $318,162,000 for 
pale of 1931, both imports and exports were | which maturing certificates of indebted- 
ower in 1932 by 36 and 28 per cent, respec- | ‘ 
tively. | ness were tendered in payment. 
The credit balance for 1932 compares with | 
a similar balance of 1,899,000,000 lei in the 
1931 period. The decline in imports is due 
ebay ine lower pureasioe power ot “ae | FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
urban population and to tariff and other re- 
As of Oct, 13 
Nw York, Oct. 13.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
| Yugoslavia (dimar) .. 
Hong Kong (odllar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver ...sccosscces 


sa 


329,812.32 
eees 786 ,976,895.78 
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Overcoming Handicap of Child 
Who Is Physically Defective + 


Medical Aid to Relieve Crippled Condition as 
Far as Possible and Training in Self-reliance 
as Basis of Development Plan 


By ELISE H. MARTENS 
Senior Specialist in Education of Exceptional Children, Federal Office of Education 


F MY child is physically handicapped, what 
I should be my first step? 

The first thing to do here as in any 
health difficulty is to work toward the re- 
moval of the handicap in so far as that is 
possible. In addition to private services of 
physicians, medical assistance toward this 
end is available in many school and commu- 
nity clinics, health centers, and hospitals. 

There are crippled conditions, cases of de- 
fective sight or hearing, and some organic 
difficulties which must be accepted without 
much hope of remedy. In such situations, 
let there be sympathy but no undue pity. 
Plan carefully for the development of those 
capacities which the child possesses, encour- 
age independence and initiative, work for his 
happiness as a contributing member of the 
family group, looking forward to the best 
possible contribution which he can make as 
an adult member of society. 


+ + 

There are many examples of physically 
handicapped individuals—blind, deaf, and 
crippled—who have overcome obstacles that 
would seem to some to be insurmountable. 
Let us keep in mind that such victories are 
not won in a day. They are begun in child- 
hood with the understanding guidance of par- 
ents and teachers. 

It is easy to develop habits of dependence 
in those to whom our hearts go out in love 
and pity because of their affliction. Yet how 
unkind we are to them in doing it. Their 
gratitude will come back to us a hundredfold 
if, instead of permitting them to lean so hard 
upon us, we develop in them the attitude of 
self-confidence and self-reliance that will 
bring to them the satisfaction of actual 
achievement. 

As one looks into the records of those who 
have been denied the use of eyes or ears or 
limbs, in every case there will be found that 
somewhere in the past there was a mother or 
a father or a guardian who had faith to be- 
lieve that the child could still bring to life a 
real contribution and receive from it a satis- 
fying contentment and appreciation. Not all, 
it is true, can attain equal success. Yet 
there are possibilities inherent in each one, 
and these it is the parents’ responsibility to 
help develop to the maximum. 

Whether the capacity be for intellectual 
work in the office or Iaboratory or school, or 
for manual work in the shop or field or store, 
its realization is of equal importance. Self- 
dependence rather than dependence upon 
others is the goal of all our efforts. 

There are two general types of schools de- 
signed to meet the needs of these children— 
(1) the residential school, in which the child 
lives during the entire school year; and (2) 
the day school or class which the child at- 
tends during the day as he would attend any 
other class in the school. 

+ + 

The residential schools are usually con- 
ducted under the auspices of the State or of 
a private corporation in cooperation with the 
State. In the case of crippled children, addi- 
tional hospital schools are provided by some 
of the fraternal orders and service clubs, no- 
tably the Shriners and the Rotary Club. 

These residential institutions are in gen- 
eral reserved for the most serious cases for 
which rather constant supervision is needed, 
and for thosé children who come from com- 
munities where there are no local facilities 
provided. 

The day schools and classes are organized 
as a part of the public-school system or under 
private control for children who can profit- 
ably remain at home while attending school. 
Sight-saving classes for those having” seri- 
ously impaired vision, Braille classes for the 
blind, classes for the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing, crippled children’s schools and classes, 
classes for speech correction, classes for tu- 
berculosis and cardiac cases, classes for 
anaemic and undernourished children have 
all been developed throughout the country. 

In some cities the child who is physically 
handicapped in any way whatever can find a 
place where he is given that physical atten- 
tion which he needs and that type of educa- 


eeth 
from Dental 
Forceps 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief of Dental Section, 
Department of Health, 
Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


N FORMER days it was quite the thing to 
extract teeth. This was not done because 
of any special desire of the dentist for this 

sort of work, but because the teeth had been 
so improperly attended in the baby and 
childhood stages bet tere was nothing 
much else to do. A differEnt attitude exists 
today. 

The value of teeth in their relation to 
healthy living is more generally appreciated. 
Daily attention and a twice-a-year visit to 
the dentist have become popularized, despite 
shortcomings of. hundreds of thousands in 
these matters. This attitude and practice 
save millions of teeth annually. 

Modern dental science has a better chance 
to save infected teeth under certain condi- 
tions than it formerly had. However, it fre- 
quently becomes necessary to consult the 
family physician in order to decide this ques- 
tion... 

A - constitutional «condition, including the 
blood, heart and kidneys having received a 
good rating by the doctor, the dentist may 
then attempt to treat the tooth if there is a 
reasonable assurance that the infection can 
be. removed. If the patient’s condition is 
poor and no other source of infection can be 
found than that of infected teeth, immediaic 
extraction is absolutely justifiable. 

Speaking generally, badly infected teeth 
should be extracted. The sad point is that 
this decision would become unnecessary in 
many hundreds of cases were dental health 
practices conscientiously and consistently car- 
ried out. 
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tional training which takes into consideration 
the nature. of his handicap. 

The parent, therefore, who is convinced 
that his child needs such special provision 
should inquire into the situation in his own 
community and in neighboring communities. 
If opportunities are not as yet provided, there 
may be need of an intensive study of the 
problem by local or State organizations. 

How many physically handicapped children 
are there who need to be in a special class 
of one or another type? What are the possi- 
bilities of establishing such classes? How 
can they be organized? Wide-awake local 
service clubs, parent-teacher groups, and 
other civic organizations can do much to 
stimulate educational authorities to take 
proper action. 

Parents who live in a community which 
provides schools or classes for deaf or blind 
or crippled children are fortunate in that 
they have in their very midst the means 
whereby their child can be given special edu- 
cational opportunities and still live at home. 
There are great advantages in this procedure, 
for thus the child grows up in a normal en- 
vironment and mingles with physically nor- 
mal companions. 


oe 


Through such contacts he is better pre- 
pared to live his life as an adult within the 
community and to look upon himself as a 
citizen who has obligations where to meet as 
well as pleasures to enjoy. 

But in communities where there are no 
such special schools or classes, the parent 
faces a real problem. He would like to keep 
the child at home, yet fie is not able to pro- 
vide the necessary tools for educating him. 
He is eager for his companionship, yet the 
medium of true companionship is lacking. 

Such a parent needs to weigh values care- 
fully and adjust accordingly. He needs to 
look beyond the intervening years and see 
his child as he will be 10 or 20 years hence— 
with or without that preparation for adult 
life which is fitted to his needs. 

“Let’s wait awhile” is frequently heard 
from the lips of a parent who realizes that 
the little deaf or blind child needs the edu- 
cation which the State school provides, but 
who is reluctant to part with him so young. 
He is still such a baby—only six years old. 
In four or five years he will be better able 
to take care of himself and the separation 
may not be so hard. 

But remember, too, that in four or five 
years he will have lost the opportunity for 
the early training which is so important. 
The younger the child the easier it is for him 
to adapt himself to new ways of learning. 
Unless you can in your own home provide 
that which he needs in the preparatory stages 
of the work, then permit the State school 
to teach him as early as it will admit him. 

Some local schools for the deaf have also 
organized classes for children of nursery- 
school age. In such groups one sees three 
and four year old babies learning to under- 
stand what the teacher is saying by watch- 
ing her lips and feeling the vibration of her 
vocal organs. So also by learning to associ- 
ate what the teacher is saying with the 
printed word or the object which she shows 
them, they are building a foundation for 
reading. 

++ 


There are ways and means which an intel- 
ligent parent may employ to help the child 
who is deaf or blind, who has a speech de- 
fect, or whg is crippled in body. Each one 
of these handicaps requires a_ different 
method or technique, the details of which 
are too numerous to be given in these pages. 

Use of all the resources you have in your 
community and your State to help you in 
your task of planning the education of your 
child. Work with his feacher at school, ask 
her advice as to the best procedure to use at 
home; and if you have the child with you 
only during the Summer vacation, be sure to 
receive guidance from those who have worked 
with him during the year. Let not much of 
the progress of the school year be undone 
through faulty treatment or indulgence dur- 
ing the Summer months, 

Crippled children are ordinarily not sent 
to State institutions unless they nged hos- 
pital care; and they frequently live in rural 
or village communities where no special 
school or class is provided for them. What 
then can the parent do? 

There are crippled children who are not 
necessarily confined to their homes, but who 
could attend school if the means of transpor- 
tation were available and some special equip- 
ment provided for them when they reached 
the school. There are children who are not 
blind, but who have some serious eye dis- 
turbance which makes it dangerous for them 
to use the ordinary school materials. 


+ + 


The only final solution to the problem pre- 
sented by such cases is the arousal of all 
school authorities to the need of establishing 
special schools or classes. In the meantime, 
some parents will be able to employ private 
teachers, others will teach the child them- 
selves, still others will send him away to an 
available school, and some, unfortunately, 
will—or must—just wait until something is 
done for them. Always, however, through a 
study of local needs, there is the possibility 
of awakening public sentiment to the impor- 
tance of “doing something about it.” 

Capacities differ among physically handi- 
capped children just as they do among nor- 
mal chilgren. Some are able—without hear- 
ing, without vision, or without arms—to 
complete a university course with credit. 
Others are intellectually. equal only to ele- 
mentary or high-school tasks. 

The important point to remember is that 
a physical handicap does not necessitate a 
helpless future. Numerous vocational reha- 
bilitation centers are at work throughout the 
country training the handicapped to do that 
work which it is ‘possible for them to per- 
form and through which they can earn an 
independent livelihood. Some schools for 
deaf, blind, or crippled children also offer a 
prevocational curriculum for the boys and 
girls enrolled. 

It is true that in seeking employment for 
physically handicapped individuals difficulties 
are sometimes encountered with which those 
who are normal do not need to cope. Em- 
Ployers question efficiency, dangers of acci- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


AIDS TO CITY PLANNERS 
AND HOME BUILDERS 


Research Activities of Bureau of Standards for Moderniz- 
ing Construction Standards for Use of Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the. Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with Construction Materials. 


By HENRY D. HUBBARD 
Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 
In the following article Mr. Hubbard continues his discussion of the aid in 
planning rendered the construction industries by the Bureau of Standards, 


begun in the issue of Oct. 13. 
HE Advisory Committee on City 
Planning and Zoning appointed by 
Mr. Hoover in 1921 has promoted 
the modern movement for planned cities. 
City planning and zoning have merited 
public interest because they promote 
civic efficiency, orderly growth, stabilized 
values, better distribution of industrial, 
business, and residential occupancies by 
segregating them according to needs, fa- 
cilities, and services required. 

Cities had grown like weeds in an 
open lot. But few had limits to the 
height of buildings or the area of the 
lot they might occupy or the use to 
which they might be put. It was a new 
idea to enact regulations suited to each 
class of activity in segregated groups. 

Planning preserved residence districts 
intact, free from noisy industries or un- 
sightly service shops. To protect the 
rights of citizens, the Committee drafted 
the standard State Zoning Enabling Act 
providing authority for municipalities to 
enact zoning ordinances suitably safe- 
guarded. 

In 11 years of Committee activity the 
number of zoned municipalities has in- 
creased from 60 to 1,165. The number of 
States which have zoned cities has in- 
creased from 12 to 47, with populations 
increased from 11,000,000 to 47,700,000, 
comprising more than two-thirds of the 
urban population of the Nation, ranging 
from villages to great cities like New 
York and Chicago. 


The Bureau of ‘Standards makes sur- 
veys of zoning progress and disseminates 
information on request to civic bodies, 
municipal officials, and others interested. 
The “City Planning Primer” has re- 
ceived wide circulation and the Stand- 
ard City Planning Enabling Act has 
served as a model for a number of States 
and have stimulated legislation. 

The model act provides for the crea- 
tion of city planning commissions to 
control the layout of new subdivisions. 
To date 840 city and town planning com- 
missions have been created. 

The “Zoning Primer” has been ac- 
cepted as the most influential single 
publication in the field. A recent publi- 
cation prepared by the Committee is 
“The Preparation of Zoning Ordinances,” 
a reference manual to aid officials and 
others in drafting ordinances. The Com- 
mittee is now completing a special re- 
port on subdivision regulations. 

Tn connection with home building and 
home ownership problems, a number of 
booklets were prepared and issued by 
the Bureau, including: “How to Own 
Your Home,” “Present Home Financing 
Methods,” and “Care and Repair of the 
House.” Of the first, 350,000 copies have 
been sold, and of the last named, 45,000 
copies have been sold. 

Mimeographed bulletins are available 
on home heating, home building and 


maintenance, and building materials, re- 
spectively. Copies of talks on drives for 
better homes, new trends in home de- 
sign are also available. 

In this and many other ways a nota- 
ble information service with respect to 
construction has been conducted, on the 
economic, statistical, practical and legal 
phases of the subject. 

This brief review can not touch upon 
all lines of work of concern to the con- 
struction industry and the Government’s 
construction projects, and the ultimate 
owner or user of houses and other struc- 
tures. 

As a net result of eight years of edu- 
cational effort, in cooperation with all 
groups concerned, the industry has ad- 
vanced, construction has been facilitated 
by new materials, new processes, new de- 
signs, and by safe reduction in needless 
restrictions on building. The aim has 
been to relieve housing shortage and 
relieve unemployment, to mitigate sea- 
sonal unemployment, and simplify the 
number and variety of 900 building codes 
then current. , 

+ + 

The latter were studied by the Ad- 
visory Committee and experimental re- 
searches were conducted on doubtful 
points, such as fire hazards and plumb- 
ing requirements, for example. Within 
six years 200 cities adopted revised ordi- 
nances in the light of the Bureau’s find- 
ings. 

Among the helpful services rendered 
may be cited the drafting of a Standard 
State Mechanic’s Lien Act aimed to re- 
move certain difficulties in the present 
practice. This was formally approved 
on Oct. 5, 1932, by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. 

The Director of the Bureau cooperated 
in the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. Staff 
members cooperated as officers or mem- 
bers of special committees. 

The Director served as chairman of the 
correlating committee on technologic de- 
velopments. The Bureau’s expert on en- 
gineering mechanics compiled an elabo- 
rate and interesting report covering a 
progressive collation of many ingenious 
ideas for consideration by architects, en- 
gineers, and home makers. 

As a result of the President’s Confer- 
ence, a permanent committee is at work 
promoting the reconditioning, remodel- 
ing, and modernizing of homes. In this 
work the Bureau is taking an active in- 
terest. This committee is now advisory 
to the Bureau’s Division of Building and 
Housing. 

Late reports now available indicate 
that some 77 cities have organized mod- 
ernizing campaigns during 1932, and se- 
cured an aggregate of $57,000,000 in 
pledges for reconditioning, remodeling, 
and modernizing. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Consiruction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 17, Mr. Hubbard will discuss simplification, standardization 
and certification as methods by which the Department of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of Standards, is serving the construction industries, 


Reducing Farm Vulnerability to Fire 


Lightning Rods and Other Protective Measures 
By WILLIAM B. DURYEE 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of New Jersey 


LTHOUGH extreme fire hazards exist on 
the farm, repeated investigations show 
that the majority of fires are prevent- 

able and that, with simple equipment, many 
others could be extinguished in their early 
stages. 

Since lightning has been found to be the 
leading cause of farm fires, farmers should 
have lightning rods properly installed on 
their buildings. The best authorities agree 
that of each $100 of property destroyed by 
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dents, attitude of other employes, and the 
need for special service or equipment. 

Parents must realize that even with the 
best of training the physically handicapped 
child is vocationally at a disadvantage. How 
important then it is to spare no effort in 
making him as efficierft as possible in some 
one field of work which his handicap will 
permit. 

Yet, despite the disadvantages which must 
be recognized, the fact that during the four 
years from 1920 to 1924 more than 6,000 phys- 
ically disabled adults were given vocational 
guidance and placement through the help of 
the vocational rehabilitation bureaus in the 
various States shows that there are many 
possibilities for the child whose education is 


» planned according to his handicap. 


About 30 per cent of these cases were dis- 
abled either through conditions at birth or 
through later affections, such as infantile 
paralysis, tuberculosis, or heart disease. The 
remainder were cases of accident involving 
loss of some bodily function. Six hundred 
and sixty-eight persons were disabled by par- 
tial or total loss of vision. One hundred and 
seventy-four suffered from partial or total 
loss of hearing. All of them were physically 
disabled adults, that is, over 16 years of age. 

If these could be trained at this age for 
remunerative employment, there is no ‘reason 
to doubt that children who are physically 
handicapped can aTSd be given some prevoca- 
tional training which may lead into one of 
these occupations. In order to accomplish 
this, the whole school and family life of the 
child must include a consideration not only 
of the cultural and social aspects of his train- 
ing, but also of his vocational possibilities. 


fires resulting from lightning, $92 to $99 
could have been saved by proper rodding. 

Early in lightning rod history, many instal- 
lations were characterized by poor materials 
and poor workmanship, with the result that 
fire hazards were increased rather than de- 
creased. Today, inferior practices have been 
largely eliminated and underwriters’ stand- 
ards for lightning rods are available to every- 
one. 

In recognition of the value of lightning 
rod protection, insurance companies grant a 
material reduction in rates on buildings that 
are properly rodded. 

Not all reductions allowed by insurance 
companies are available to every farmer. 
Some of them are based on such factors as 
the distance between buildings or the dis- 
tance of buildings from a fire company or 
hydrant. These reductions are necessarily of 
limited application. 

However, such factors as the distance be- 
tween buildings should be given consideration 
when new buildings are being planned. When 
buildings are being constructed or when cer- 
tain repairs are being made it is advantage- 
ous to the farmer to see that chimneys and 
flues are constructed in accordance with un- 
derwriters’ specifications and to use fireproof 
roofing, if at all possible. 

Farmers should become fully acquainted 
with the basis fire irisurance rates and the 
rate reductions of the.companies with which 
they do business in order that they may cal- 
culate what their rates should be. Local in- 
surance agents are supplied with farm rate 
forms which list the basis rates and the 
various reductions. Farmers should insist on 
the use of these forms when their insurance 
is being written. 

At all times of the year, open fires on any 
part of the farmstead should be avoided and 
extreme care should be faken when oil lamps 
and lanterns are used. Farm women can ac- 
complish much by observing fire prevention 
practices in their homes. 

Burners on oil stoves should be kept clean, 
either by boiling them in a solution of lye or 
strong soap or by some other means, for 
dirty oil burners constitute & fire hazard. 
Mops and oil-soaked rags and. waste mate- 
rials should never be piled in corners or out- 
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HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929— 


“Self Government can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instructions.” 
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Division of World into Zones 
of Standard Time . =. . 


Correlated International Systems and Plan 
Adopted in United States Are Explained by 
Scientist of Bureau of Standards 


By RALPH E. GOULD 
Chief, Time Section, National Bureau of Standards 


N RECENT years there has been a great 

increase in the demand for information 

regarding time in the various cities and 
countries of the world. This is largely due 
to the development of international news 
services, world-wide telephony, transoceanic 
aviation, exploration, and the more precise 
timing of events. 

From the earliest civilization man has reck- 
oned time by the apparent motion of the 
heavenly bodies. The rotation of the earth 
on its axis from west to east causes these 
bodies to “rise” in the east and “set” in 
the west. Consequently, points to the east 
of us have sunrise before we do, or, as we 
say, their time is faster than ours; while 
points to the west have time that is slower 
than ours. This rotation of the earth about 
its axis once in 24 hours gives a time change 
of one hour for every 15 degrees of longi- 
tude. That is, if observations were made on 
the transit of the sun across the meridian 
at points separated by 15 degrees of longi- 
tude, it would be found that the time of 
transit at two such poins would differ by 
one hour. If the separation of the points 
of observation were decreased, the difference 
in time would be decreased in the same pro- 
portion. These times would all be true local 
times, using the transit of the sun across 
the meridian as a standard. 

+ + 

Since the distance around the earth is less 
at points not on the Equator than at the 
Equator the distance on the earth’s surface 
corresponding to a time difference is also less 
in the same proportion. For example, at, the 
Equator 15 degrees corresponds to about 1,040 
miles, while at the latitude of New York 15 
degrees corresponds to only about 784 miles. 
Or, at the Equator, a difference of about 17 
miles makes a time difference of one minute, 
while in the latitude of New York a differ- 
ence of only 13 miles makes a difference of 
one minute in true local time. 

The need of a uniform time began to be 
felt in the United States about 1870, and the 
railroads gradually adopted a system for use 
on their roads specifying definite important 
centers or junction points at which changes 
of one hour should be made. As means of 
communicafion still further developed, it be- 
came apparent that some system of inter- 
national time must be established. 

In 1884 an international congress was called 
in Washington to consider the subject of a 
world standard of time. The world was di- 
vided into zones, each ‘covering 15 degrees of 
longitude, the time for each zone being that 
of the meridian passing through its approxi- 
mate center and the time in adjacent zones 
differing by one hour. The meridian pass- 
ing through the observatory at Greenwich, 
England, was chosen as the zero meridian 
from which all time should be reckoned. 
Although there was no definite agreement as 
to the adoption of this time by the different 
nations, the plan was gradually accepted. 

+ + 

In 1886 Japan made the time of the 135th 
meridian east, nine hours faster than Green- 
wich, its standard time. Belgium and the 
Netherlands adopted Greenwich time in 
1893, although the Netherlands later reverted 
to Amsterdam time, which it now uses. Ger- 
many, Italy, Denmark, and Switzerland in 
1893-94 each adopted central European time, 
which is one hour faster than Greenwich, 
and Bulgaria, Rumania, and Turkey estab- 
lished the time for those countries as two 
hours faster than Greenwich. The Australian 
States followed in 1895. Rumania is now 
using one hour faster than Greenwich as its 
standard. 

The adoption of time differing from Green- 
wich by an odd number of half hours soon 
made its appearance. This slight departure 
from the original plan is of advantage in 
some places, since it more nearly agrees with 
true local time. In New Zealand the time is 
11% hours faster than Greenwich time, in 
Burma 6% hours faster, while in India, 
excepting Calcutta, it is 5% hours faster. 
Cape Colony formerly was 1% hours faster 
than Greenwich, but in 1903 the legal time 
was made two hours faster than Greenwich. 

In 1914 Brazil was divided into time zones 
on the international basis, and in 1930 Mex- 
ico abandoned local time for the zone sys- 
tem. An important change was made in 
1924 in the complete zoning of the Soviet 
Union, which comprises old Russia and Si- 
beria, into 11 time areas. A few countries 
still retain the time of some important city 
as the legal time of the country. 

+ + 

The United States, although using the sys- 
tem since 1884, did not legalize it until March 
19, 1918, when Congress directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish 
limits for the various time zones in this coun- 
try. Changes in these boundaries have been 
made from time to time, in order that the 
time changes may occur at such points as 
to result in a minimum of inconvenience. The 
division lines are not straight, but largely 
follow the railroads and pass through im- 
portant cities and junction points. 

The United States is divided into four 
standard time zones, each approximately 15 
degrees of longitude in width. All places in 
each zone use, instead of their own local 
time, the time counted from the transit of the 
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of-the-way places, for they are likely to ig- 
nite spontaneously. 

Damp, uncured hay in barns is responsible 
for setting a number of fires. Before hay 
is stored, it should be free from moisture. 
Should i¢ seem necessary to store damp hay 
in the barn, it should not be placed against 
dry hay, which it would tend to ignite. 

Twenty pounds of coarse salt strewn over 
each ton of hay will not only make it more 
palatable for the livestock, but will, to some 
extent, prevent heating. Buckets of water 
and of sand and chemical fire extinguishers 
should be kept in all farm buildings to fa- 
cilitate the extinguishing of fires as soon as 
they break.out. 

Matches, pipes and cigarettes have no place 
in barns, or garages or near storage places 
for oils and gasoline. Many farmers set an 
example for their help by not smoking around 
barns and out-buildings. Some farm owners 
will not allow matches to be carried in any- 
thing but a metal container, while others 
furnish their men with safety matches. 


“mean sun” across the meridian which passes 
through the approximate center of that zone. 

The interval between successive passages of 
the sun across the meridian is somewhat vari- 
able, and for this reason apparent solar days 
are unequal. Therefore, mean time has been 
adopted, which is kept by a fictitious or 
“mean sun” moving uniformly in the Equator 
at the same average speed as that of the real 
sun, thus making days of equal length. It is 
“mean noon” when this “mean sun” crosses 
the meridian. 

These time zones are designated as eastern, 
central, mountain, and Pacific, and the time 
in these zones is reckoned from the seventy- 
fifth, ninetieth, one hundred and fifth, and 
one hundred and twentieth meridians west 
of Greenwich, respectively. The time in the 
various zones is slower than Greenwich time 
by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 


+ + 

The question of changing from the time of 
one time zone to that of an adjacent zone 
arises in practice largely in the operation of 
railroads. Because of the inconvenience of 
changing the time by the necessary amount 
of one hour at every point where a railroad . 
crosses one of these boundary lines, the more 
convenient practice has usually been followed 
of making the change at some terminal or 
division point on the road, at some junction 
point, or at the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. 

The result is that practically the bound- 
aries of the time zones are defined by the 
lines connecting these points of railroad time 
change. Because of the location of these 
railroad junctions or terminals the resulting 
lines are somewhat irregular. 

The best generally available source of ac- 
curate time is the time signal as transmitted 
by telegraph from the United States Naval 
Observatory and broadcast by radio from 
Arlington, Va., and certain other naval sta- 
tions. 

All naval time srgnals are made in a stand- 
ard manner. The signals begin:five minutes 
before the hour and consist of a dash on each 
second, except that no dashes are sent on 
the seconds listed below: 

55 minutes; 29, 51, and 56 to 59 seconds. 

56 minutes; 29, 52, and 56 to 59 seconds. 

57 minutes; 29, 53, and 56 to 59 seconds. 

58 minutes; 29, 54, and 56 to 59 seconds. 

59 minutes; 29, and 51 to 59 seconds. 

Beginni exactly on the hour a much 
longer dash is sent. In all cases the exact 
second is denoted. by the beginning of the 
dash, the end being without significance. 

+ + 

It will be noted that the number of sec- 
onds sourftied immediately following the sin- 
gle second omission and preceding the long 
omission at the end of each minute indicates 
the number of minutes of the signal yet to 
be sent. For instance, the signal for 56 min- 
utes and 52 seconds is omitted and then 3 
seconds are sounded, indicating that 3 min- 
utes of the signal remain to be transmitted. 

These time signals, if received directly and 
automatically, are seldom in error by as 
much as 0.20 second. The average error is 
generally less than 0.03 second. 

Two stations automatically transmit the 
signal as received from the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, with errors averaging 
only 0.02 to 0.06 second. Most of the other 
stations automatically reradiate, and the 
error is somewhat larger. The signal, how- 
ever, is sufficiently exact for commercial use. 

Nearly every country of the world has es- 
tablished a legal time upon which to operate, 
and also a legal time for islands and depend- 
encies under its control. 


Decreasing Areas 
for Hunting 
and Fishing 


wae SD 

Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner, State of Colorado 
Yay decrease of hunting and fishing areas 
is occupying the thought of sportsmen 
all over the United States. It devolves 
upon State and Federal agencies to safe- 
guard the interests of the public in these 
matters. The rights of the landowner must 
be defended, but at the same time some plan 
must be evolved by which the people as a 
whole may enjoy the use of game and fish 

which rightfully belong to them. 

Each year more land is withdrawn from 
the public, either because the owner wishes 
to use the game and fish on his land for his 
own profit, or because he is annoyed by 
people trespassing. In either case in Colo- 
rado he is within his legal rights in excluding 
them if he so desires. 

So far as game is concerned, he is entitled 
to compensation in some way for the food 
they consume; and for certain damage and 
annoyance they cause. Fish cost him noth- 
ing. They are in the waters only because 
the State propagates and puts them there, 
and the State propagates and plants them 
with money provided by people who buy li- 
censes to hunt and fish. 

As lands are withdrawn, private interests 
are buying lands with good fishing streams 
for their own use and closing them perma- 
nently to the public. The Game and Fish 
Department advocates the State doing the 
same thing and doing it first. Buy the fish- 
ing rights along the streams, or lease them, 
and dedicate them to the perpetual use of 
the people. 

There is talk in some quarters of a State 
park program for Colorado, and hunting and 
fishing grounds might be partly secured in 
connection with such parks if they were 
established. The time is ripe, at any rate, 
for initial steps to be taken in securing public 
hunting and fishing grounds for fuwéure use 
of our people. 

Colorado reaps a bountiful harvest from 
its tourist trade, and nothing will promote 
that trade more vigorously than providing 
abundant means of outdoor recreation, of 
ae fishing is probably the most universal 
‘orm. 





